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THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  WORLD'S   HIS- 
TORY. 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  377.) 

THE  terrible  scenes  wrought  by  religious 
causes  are  not  the  only  ones  we  are 
called  to  witness  as  the  great  drama  goes  on. 
Civil  strifes  and  wars  prolonged  through 
years,  lend  their  thrill- 
ing scenes  to  enhance 
the  interest  of  the 
great  plot.  Despite 
the  lessons  taught  by 
experiences  of  older 
empires,  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  rich 
against  the  poor  con- 
tinue in  the  world  as 
before. 

In  France,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor, 
and  their  struggles 
against  the  cruelty  of 
the  nobles,  is  destined 
to  have  a  tragic  out- 
come. For  centuries 
the  kings  have  wielded 
despotic  power  keeping  the  poor  in  a  state 
of  abject  misery.  The  pomp  and  splendor  of 
the  kingdom  are  maintained — 'battles  fought, 
palaces  built,  and  favorites  supported  in 
extravagant  luxury  by  means  of  taxes  wrung 
from  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  poor.  While 
the  kings  and  nobles  live  in  luxury,  the  poor 
suffer  with  cold  and  hunger.     Monarchs  act- 
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ing  upon  what  is  declared  to  be  the  "divine 
right  of  kings,"  take  to  themselves  the  privi- 
lege of  extreme  license,  and  denying  the 
privilege  of  any  to  question  their  acts, 
trample  upon  the  dearest  rights  of  others, 
regardless  of  the  dictates  of  justice  or  reason. 
In  England  we  see  this  license  resented 
even  by  the  nobles,  who  are  made  to  suffer, 
also,  through  its  ex- 
treme abuse,  and  be- 
hold with  joy  the  first 
triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  regard  for 
human  rights  secured 
by  Magna  Charta. 
But  in  France  no 
concessions  are  made, 
and  the  poor  suffer 
humiliation  and  wrong 
at  the  hands  of  the 
nobility.  In  the  reign 
of  the  great  Louis 
XIV.,  we  see  the 
principle  of  despot- 
ism carried  to  its  full- 
est extent,  and  here 
bonaparte.  in    his   famous   motto 

"  I  am  the  State"  an  utterance  of  the  spirit 
in  which  France  is  governed.  We  witness 
the  magnificence  of  display  which  has  made 
this  reign  famous  in  history ;  we  see  great 
wars  carried  on  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the 
selfish  Louis,  and  France  suffering  untold 
misery  through  the  ambition  and  pride  of  the 
despotic  monarch.     After   his  death  we  see 
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the  shameless  reign  of  his  successor,  and  the 
misery  of  the  country  which  is  plunged  into 
anarchy  and  ruin.  We  begin  to  hear  ominous 
murmurs  of  hatred  and  revolt  from  the  down- 
trodden people  who  have  suffered  so  long. 

In  France  a  terrible  spirit  is  rising  which  is 
not  to  be  quelled  by  promises  or  threats. 
Throughout  the  kingdom  there  are  signs  of 
preparation  for  some  great  outbreak.  Fresh 
crimes  of  extravagance  and  exaction  are 
committed  by  the  royal  family  and  the  mur- 
murs of  indignation  and  resentment  are 
loudly  heard.  In  vain  for  the  rulers  now  to 
preach  of  the  "divine  right  of  kings." 

A  spirit  of  infidelity  has  taken  possession 
of  men's  hearts,  and  the  old  lessons  of 
humility  and  subjection  to  kingly  power  are 
being  unlearned.  We  see  the  commencement 
of  that  great  revolution  which  overturns  the 
order  of  things  established  for  centuries,  and 
convulses  with  its  terrors  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  see  the  prison  of  the 
Bastile,  that  monument  of  wrong  and  tyrrany 
fall  before  the  fury  of  the  people.  We  see 
the  king  and  his  beautiful  queen  meet  their 
death  upon  the  block,  and  witness  with  hor- 
ror the  terrible  scenes  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed which  follow.  The  people  now  rule 
France  and  the  families  of  the  nobility  are 
dragged  to  prison,  only  to  be  brought  forth 
to  meet  their  death  upon  the  guillotine. 

The  people  are  like  wild  beasts  after  their 
long  and  helpless  endurance  of  wrong,  and 
the  streets  of  Paris  run  with  blood.  List 
upon  list  of  victims  are  made  out,  and  thou- 
sands die  daily  upon  the  scaffold  or  guillotine. 
Those  of  the  nobility  who  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  the  people  flee  into  exile;  but  the 
lack  of  these  legitimate  victims  does  not  put 
a  stop  to  this  mad  carnival  of  death.  Fac- 
tions rise  one  after  another  and  each  as  it 
gains  power  prepares  lists  of  victims  for  the 
guillotine,  from  the  ranks  of  those  parties 
which  oppose  them.  Anarchy  and  terror  rule 
and  France  becomes  a  vast  field  of  blood- 
shed. Month  after  month  goes  by  and  the 
terrible  carnage  continues,  while  outside 
nations  look  on  in  horror. 


At  length  Robespierre,  the  last  of  those 
whose  wills  have  controlled  the  powerful  fac- 
tions which  ruled  France,  is  assassinated,  and 
the  fearful  period  of  violence  is  closed. 

Now  we  see  the  commencement  of  the 
career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  whose  achieve- 
ments are  to  rival  in  wonder  those  of  the 
great  heroes  of  antiquity.  We  see  him  first 
a  mere  youth,  distinguished  by  his  part  in 
quelling  the  insurrection  in  Paris,  occasioned 
by  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution 
for  France.  Then  we  witness  his  brilliant 
victories  in  Italy  and  Egypt  and  see  him 
made  first  consul  of  France.  Austria  is  next 
compelled  to  bow  before  his  victorious  arms, 
and  his_  successes  are  rewarded  by  his  being 
made  emperor  of  the  French.  Success  attends 
his  every  effort,  and  the  first  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  pay  homage  to  the  genius  of  the 
humble  Corsican.  The  chief  countries  of 
Europe  are  subdued  by  his  arms  while  the 
world  looks  on  in  amazement. 

At  length  however  we  see  his  fortunes 
reversed.  The  invasion  of  Russia  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  disasters  which  end 
in  his  complete  downfall.  Battle  after  battle 
is  lost  and  we  see  Napoleon  compelled  to 
retire  to  Elba.  But  the  great  hero  is  not  yet 
conquered.  We  see  him  escaping  from  his 
island  and  landing  in  France  to  be  received 
almost  as  a  god  by  the  French  people.  We 
see  his  triumphant  march  to  Paris  and  the 
preparations  made  by  the  great  nations  to 
array  themselves  against  the  man  whose 
ambitious  plans  threaten  the  peace  of  all 
Europe.  At  length  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
and  the  allied  hosts  of  Europe  meet  at  Water- 
loo, and  this  great  battle  closes  the  career 
whose  glorious  progress  has  dazzled  the  world. 
The  great  warrior  dies  alone  in  his  island 
prison  of  St.  Helena,  hated  and  feared  to  the 
last  by  the  nations  which  hold  him  in  their 
power.  In  his  humble  grave  at  St.  Helena  he 
lies  neglected,  till  at  last  the  acclamation  of 
all  France  demands  the  honored  return  of 
the  dead  hero  to  the  land  which  owes  so 
much  to   his  great   deeds,    and   glorious  re- 
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His  life  embraces  a  period  distinguished 
for  its  remarkable  military  events,  its  progress 
in  commerce,  science  and  the  useful  arts, 
for  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  for 
a  splendid  production  of  literary  genius, 
both  in  France  and  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  his  death  leaves  the  nations  a 
space  of  tranquility  in  which  to  enjoy  these 
achievements. 

We  are  now  transported  back  to  the  time 
which  witnesses  a  beginning  of  the  great  act 
which  is  to  represent  the  thrilling  scenes  in 
the  history  of  our  own  country.  For  cen- 
turies even  before  the  birth  of  Christ  there 
was  current  in  ancient  countries  a  legend 
which  told  of  the  existence  in  the  open  sea 
west  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  wonderful 
island  which  people  knew  by  the  name  of 
Atlantis.  In  this  island  were  cities  adorned 
with  stately  palaces  and  pleasant  gardens. 
The  clime  was  genial  and  the  soil  planted 
with  shade  and  fruit  trees.  A  people  power- 
ful and  warlike  dwelt  there,  the  fame  of  whose 
achievements  spread  eastward  even  to  Greece, 
and  received  a  tribute  from  their  ancient 
chroniclers.  At  length  there  came  in  a  sin- 
gle night,  great  earthquakes  and  floods  which 
destroyed  the  entire  people.  Atlantis  dis- 
appeared forever  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  great  expanse  was  afterwards 
avoided  as  a  place  of  horror  by  those  who 
had  heard  of  the  island's  destruction.  After 
a  time,  so  it  was  related,  the  sea  became  in- 
accessible on  account  of  the  quantity  of  mud 
which  the  engulfed  island  left  in  its  place. 
Ages  passed  away  and  though  the  tradition  of 
the  great  catastrophe  had  faded  from  men's 
memories,  yet  there  was  an  impression  of 
dread  and  mystery  associated  with  the  great 
western  ocean.  Strange  tales  were  told,  in 
which  it  was  hinted  that  the  waters  of  this 
great  sea  stretched  away  to  a  place  of  myste- 
rious abodes  in  which  dwelt  the  spirits  of  the 
departed.  This,  and  other  foolish  supersti- 
tions were  indulged  in,  but  no  thought  or  con- 
jecture found  place  in  men's  minds  of  a  won- 
derful land  beyond  that  great  expanse,  whose 
shores  might  be  laved  by  its  far-off  waves. 


Long  centuries  after  the  men  who  had 
recorded  the  tradition  of  the  existence  of  a 
land  beyond  the  western  ocean  had  passed 
from  earth,  there  was  born  to  the  wife  of  a 
humble  weaver,  in  Genoa,  a  son,  to  whom 
was  to  belong  the  glory  of  solving  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  unknown  region  of  the 
western  sea.  We  see  the  little  Columbus  a 
mere  boy  of  thirteen  trained  to  the  sea  and 
making  his  first  voyage  upon  its  waters. 
Dearly  must  he  have  loved  his  sailor  life  for 
from  boyhood  until  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  spent  his  life  upon  the  ocean.  We 
see  him  sailing  to  and  from  many  lands, 
studying  books  of  science  and  travel,  that 
come  in  his  way,  and  listening  to  tales  told 
by  seamen  who  have  spent  lives  of  adventure 
upon  the  sea.  Some  of  them  who  have 
roved  far  and  wide,  and  whose  ships  have  at 
times  been  driven  by  storms  far  westward 
upon  the  wattrs  of  the  mysterious  ocean,  tell 
of  palm  leaves  and  pine  branches,  and  seeds 
ot  tropical  plants  found  floating  in  mid 
ocean  or  drifting  upon  shores  where  such 
vegetation  was  unknown.  Listening  to  these 
and  other  things,  Columbus'  imagination 
commenced  to  dwell  upon  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  land  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  great  ocean,  and  soon  his  mind  became 
completely  filled  with  the  new  idea.  He  had 
sailed  many  times  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
dreaded,  as  every  seaman  must,  the  long  and 
dangerous  voyage  by  way  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  place  these  islands 
within  easier  reach  was  the  dream  which 
spurred  Columbus  on  to  his  future  great 
efforts  and  achievements. 

After  devoting  years  of  thought  to  the 
rumors  and  facts  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  he  becomes  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  instead  of  a  limitless  waste  of 
water  stretching  out  to  the  confines  of  space 
at  the  edge  of  the  sky,  as  is  believed  by  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  world,  that  the 
earth  is  in  reality  round,  and  that  by  sailing 
westward  the  same  countries  could  be  reached 
which  they  now  visit  by  way  of  the  eastern 
route.     Upon  presenting    his  arguments,  we 
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COLUMBUS   ON   HIS   WESTERN   VOYAGE. 

see  Columbus  denounced  as  a  mad  man,  and  \  regions  had  given  birth.  But  Columbus  is 
his  theory  received  as  the  wildest  of  all  the  not  to  be  daunted  by  their  cavilings  ■  and 
extravagant  ideas    to    which    the  mysterious      not  content    with    merely    believing    in  his 
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darling  idea,  he  determines  to  sail  westward 
across  the  great  ocean,  and  thus  put  his  theory 
to  the  test.  To  do  this,  however,  he  must 
have  ships  and  men,  and  we  see  him  now 
exerting  all  his  power  to  obtain  aid  for  carry- 
ing out  his  daring  project.  From  court  to 
court  he  travels  presenting  the  outline  of  his 
plans,  with  petition  for  aid,  only  to  be  met 
with  sneers  and  slights.  Worn  out  with  dis- 
appointment he  is  now  about  to  leave  Spain 
to  lay  his  petition  before  the  court  of  France, 
when  he  is  recalled  by  the  good  Queen 
Isabella  who  yields  him  the  needed  help  for 
his  great  undertaking.  Thus  to  a  woman's 
tender  sympathy  is  owing  Columbus'  dis- 
covery of  the  new  hemisphere. 

At  last  after  many  months  spent  in  prepara- 
tion we  see,  him  setting  out  upon  the  great 
enterprise.  Storms,  delays  and  perils  of  many 
kinds  attend  the  voyage.  Thrice  during  the 
long  and  hazardous  journey,  the  sailors  break 
out  in  mutiny  and  attempt  the  life  of  Colum- 
bus, but  each  time  the  blow  is  averted,  and  he 
is  spared  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
mission.  At  length,  after  days  of  suspense 
and  doubt,  the  cry  of  "Land!"  is  heard 
from  the  lookout,  and  Columbus  at  last  sets 
foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  new  world. 

In  after  years  we  see  him  returning  to  Spain 
in  chains  to  die  in  the  disgrace  inflicted  upon 
him  by  his  ungrateful  and  envious  enemies, 
ignorant  to  the  last  that  he  had  discovered  a 
new  continent.  The  name  of  a  scheming 
adventurer  is  given  to  the  new  world,  and 
others  following  up  the  path  of  explorations 
opened  by  his  efforts,  reap  the  reward  and 
glory  of  his  discoveries.  Thousands  swarm 
from  all  countries  to  follow  in  their  footsteps; 
cities  are  built  and  the  civilization  and  refine- 
ments of  the  old  world  are  fostered  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  unconquered  wilds,  while  the 
strange  and  barbarous  race  which  they  find 
there  are  driven  from  their  native  haunts. 

A  strange  people  are  they  who  are  found 
swarming  upon  the  shores,  and  thronging  the 
forests  and  prairies  of  the  great  continent. 
Dark  skinned  and  loathsome  they  are,  dwell- 
ing in  tents  and  clothed  only  in  the  skin  of 


the  bear  or  buffalo,  and  adorned  with  belts  of 
human  scalps,  and  necklaces  of  snakes'  fangs, 
and  bear  tusks  ;  existing  with  no  higher  aim 
in  life  than  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  to 
give  battle  to  an  enemy.  We  see  them  re- 
vengeful and  treacherous,  and  full  of  hatred 
toward  the  pale  faced  strangers  who  come  to 
their  lands.  Ready  to  slay  and  torture  and 
betray,  there  exists  in  them  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  attributes  of  kindness  or  mercy;  ac- 
tuated only  by  wicked  motives  and  low  desires, 
they  seem  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  evil. 

Whence  come  they — from  what  races  do 
they  spring?  These  are  the  questions  which 
puzzle  the  discoverers  of  the  new  world.  As 
the  vast  country  is  explored,  traces  are  found 
by  which  is  proved  the  existence  of  the  hu- 
man race  upon  the  newly  discovered  continent, 
for  ages  past.  Huge  mounds  showing  evi- 
dences of  the  work  of  human  hands,  rise 
throughout  the  continent,  and  in  them  are 
found  the  remains  of  human  skeletons,  various 
implements  of  daily  use  and  warfare,  fash- 
ioned by  human  skill,  which  must  have  been 
placed  there  in  ages  past.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  can  be  gained  from  the  In 
dians  in  regard  to  these  mounds.  No  tradi- 
tions exist  among  them  concerning  their  his- 
tory ;  and  as  they  do  not  possess  sufficient 
skill  themselves  to  have  done  the  work  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  have  originated  with  some 
more  civilized  race  which  had  existed  here  in 
former  times. 

As  new  explorers  penetrate  to  the  further 
portion  of  the  continent,  fresh  and  decisive 
evidence  is  gained  of  the  former  existence  in 
America  of  a  superior  race.  In  Central  and 
South  America,  Pizarro  discovers  cities  and 
towns  with  palaces  and  beautiful  gardens,  and 
temples  glittering  with  marble  and  gold. 
Works  of  sculpture  and  art,  and  designs  of 
exquisite  skill  are  found  ;  and  roads  and  high- 
ways that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  skillful 
of  architects— everywhere  evidences  of  a  supe- 
rior civilization.  Along  the  coast  of  Ecuador> 
pottery  vessels,  images  and  implements,  some 
of  them  highly  wrought  in  gold,  are  found  in 
a  stratum  of  ancient  surface  earth  six  terraces 
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from  the  sea,  showing  that  this  region  after  a 
period  of  human  occupancy  had  been  sub- 
merged beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  then 
elevated  to  its  present  position — a  process 
which  must  have  involved  centuries  of  time. 

In  the  scene  opened  with  Cortez'  invasion 
of  Mexico,  we  behold  the  spectacle  of  a  peo- 
ple skilled  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  draw- 
ing, and  displaying  much  of  the  cultivation 
and  refinement  attendant  upon  their  posses- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  they  cherish  the 
most  horrible  and  degraded  forms  of  religion, 
delighting  in  human  sacrifice,  slaying  scores 
of  victims  yearly  upon  the  altar  of  images 
which  they  worship  as  gods. 

Foolish  and  brutal  maxims  are  mixed  up 
with  pure  and  elevated  thoughts,  showing 
that  there  has  been  at  some  time  a  mingling 
of  two  religions,  one  pure,  the  other  debased. 
A  coincidence  with  Christian  rites  is  traced 
in  the  ceremony  of  naming  their  children. 
The  lips  and  bosom  of  the  infant  are  sprin- 
kled with  water,  and  their  god  implored  to 
permit  the  holy  drops  to  wash  away  the  sin 
that  was  given  to  it  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  so  that  the  child  might  be  born 
anew.  The  rites  of  confession  and  absolution 
are  administered  and  the  priests  keep  vigils 
and  mortify  their  flesh  by  fasting  and  cruel 
penance,  drawing  blood  from  their  bodies  by 
means  of  flagellation,  or  by  piercing  them 
with  thorns. 

There  are  records  and  traditions  of  mighty 
events  which  have  transpired  in  centuries  past. 
A  date  in  the  Toltec  language  reaches  back  as 
far  as  one  thousand  years  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Among  other  things  are  found  tradi- 
tions of  great  floods  and  earthquakes,  which 
had  destroyed  islands,  mountains  and  cities  at 
some  remote  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
Not  only  the  Mexicans,  but  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  tribes  of  Central  America, 
Venzuela,  British  and  Dutch  Guiana  distinctly 
relate  a  great  cataclysm  by  fire  and  flood. 

"Thunder  and  flames  came  out  of  the  sea 
while  mountains  were  sinking  and  rising,  and 
the  terror-stricken  inhabitants  sought  every 
expedient  of  safety.    Some  fled  to  the  mount- 


ains, and  some  launched  their  rafts  and  canoes 
upon  the  turbulent  waters,  and  in  the  element- 
al strife  this  ancient  people  became  widely  dis- 
persed." 

In  Mexico  a  festival  is  established  to  com- 
memorate this  calamity,  in  which  people  and 
princes  humble  themselves  before  their  divinity 
and  beseech  him  not  to  renew  the  frightful 
convulsion. 

It  is  the  same  story  we  have  heard  before  in 
the  ancient  legend  of  Atlantis!  Thus  the  early 
explorers  find  upon  the  newly  discovered 
continent  races  which,  though  possessing  no 
knowledge  nor  traditions  themselves  of  the 
land  existing  beyond  the  sea,  yet  recite  the 
occurrence  of  events  which  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  dwelling  on  the  east- 
ern hemisphere,  and  also  practicing  some  of 
the  rites  which  belong  distinctly  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

A  thousand  perplexing  questions  arise  to 
bewilder  the  mind  of  those  who  ponder  upon 
these  coincidences,  but  they  can  find  no  clue 
to  guide  them  to  a  true  solution  of  their 
doubts.  It  is  not  until  a  more  modern  time, 
when  the  light  of  revelation  sheds  its  efful- 
gence upon  earth  that  the  mystery  surround- 
ing the  origin  and  history  of  the  ancient  peo- 
ples of  America  is  at  length  solved.  As  it  is 
we  see  them  deteriorated  under  the  pernicious 
influence  of  a  degraded  religion  and  falling 
away  before  the  advancing  steps  of  civiliza- 
tion, until  a  mere  remnant  remains  of  the 
mighty  tribes  which  had  hunted  and  dwelt  in 
the  broad  lands  of  the  new  world. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

[TO  BE    CONTINUED] 


Guilt,  though  it  may  attain  temporal 
splendor,  can  never  confer  real  happiness. 
The  evident  consequences  of  our  crimes 
long  survive  their  commission,  and,  like 
the  ghosts  of  the  murdered,  forever  haunt 
the  steps  of  the  malefactor.  The  paths  of 
virtue,  though  seldom  those  of  worldly  great- 
ness, are  always  those  of  pleasantness  and 
peace. 
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A    MISSIONARY'S    OBSERVATIONS. 


A  CCORDING  to  my  promise  that  I  would 
A  write  an  account  of  some  of  the  observa- 
tions I  made  during  my  travels  as  a  mission- 
ary, I  comply  at  the  present  writing. 

I  will  say  that  I  acknowledge  the  kind  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  our  behalf  every  day.  The 
first  day  out  we  could  not  but  feel  thankful  to 
Him  in  sparing  us  from  being  burned  up  on 
a  bridge  about  thirty  miles  from  Green  River, 
where  our  engineer  stopped  his  locomotive 
on  the  edge  of  a  long  bridge  which  was 
burning  furiously.  There  before  us  were  the 
two  long  rails,  spanning  the  chasm  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  ground  without  any 
support  beneath  them.  Had  we  run  into 
this  place  in  the  night  we  surely  would  have 
had  a  bad  beginning  of  our  journey  ;  but 
this  happened  just  after  day  light,  so  the 
engineer  saw  the  smoke  before  he  came 
around  the  curve  near  the  bridge.  We  were 
delayed  for  only  half  a  day  waiting  for  a 
temporary  bridge  to  get  over.  By  this 
delay  we  were  detained  in  Pueblo  another 
twelve  hours,  and  thus  had  ample  time  to 
look  over  that  busy  little  town.  We  found 
the  Union  Depot  there  a  nice  building,  and 
the  officials  very  courteous,  answering  our 
many  questions  without  seeming  to  be  bored. 

Seeing  a  number  of  people  around  what 
appeared  to  be  a  monument,  we  joined  the 
crowd,  and  discovered  the  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  be  a  cut  off  of  a  large  tree.  It  was 
a  piece  of  cottonwood  about  one  foot  thick  cut 
from  the  stump  of  a  tree.  It  was  set  on  edge  and 
measured  a  little  over  nine  feet  high.  This 
tree  is  called  the  "Historical  Tree  of  Colo- 
rado. On  the  face  of  it  is  painted  its  history, 
which  states  that  fourteen  men  at  different 
times  had  been  hung  on  its  branches  ;  thirty- 
six  people  were  massacred  near  it  in  1852  ; 
the  first  white  woman  that  died  in  Colorado 
was  buried  under  its  shade;  and  that  "Wild 
Bill,"  "Buffalo  Bill"  and  Kit  Carson  had 
camped  under  its  shady  branches.  It  was 
hewn  down  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty     dollars.       When     standing   it   reached 


eighty-eight  feet  in  height  and  measured 
twenty-eight  feet  in  circumference.  We  felt 
as  if  we  would  like  a  small  piece  as  a  relic, 
and  asked  the  policeman  if  we  might  cut  a 
piece  off  of  this  monument.  He  said  that 
would  not  be  allowed,  but  if  we  would  go 
one  block  west  and  two  north  we  would  find 
the  stump  and  part  of  the  huge  trunk,  and 
could  get  all  we  wished.  Robby  and  I 
started  for  the  spot  and  found  the  monster 
stump  and  soon  secured  a  large  piece. 

We  took  the  Santa  Fe  train  at  6  p.  m.,  and 
reached  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  at  6:30  the 
next  evening,  where  we  were  taken  in  and 
not  done  for  but  cared  for  in  a  most  hos- 
pitable manner  by  our  noted  stock  and  sheep 
buyer  of  Utah,  Mr.  James  M.  Yeates,  whose 
family  live  here.  We  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  finding  Mr.  Yeates  himself  waiting 
for  us  at  the  depot  with  his  horse  and  buggy, 
and  we  were  soon  being  entertained  royally 
by  his  family. 

During  our  stay  here  we  visited  the  fort, 
where  we  saw  the  troops  parade  to  the  music 
of  as  fine  a  band  as  we  have  listened  to  for 
many  a  day.  The  parade  ground  is  a  large, 
square  lawn,  closely  shaved,  and  dotted  all 
over  with  fine,  large  trees,  with  the  barracks 
and  officers'  houses  surrounding  it,  making  a 
beautiful  picture.  The  reserve  for  this  fort  I 
was  told  was  one  full  section  of  land  and  the 
city  of  Leavenworth  is  built  close  to  the  line 
of  it.  The  next  day  being  decoration  day, 
we  were  taken  in  the  buggy  by  Mr.  Yeates 
to  witness  the  ceremonies.  The  veterans  of 
the  war  stationed  here  have  a  palatial  home 
provided  with  everything  needful  for  their 
comfort.  These  men  are  taken  care  of  by  a 
grateful  country  who  allows  them  almost 
everything  they  desire.  They  have  a  fine 
farm,  but  they  do  not  need  to  labor  unless 
they  have  a  desire  to  do  so.  The  dining 
hall  would  accommodate  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  everything  was  in  the  finest  style. 
The  ceremonies  in  the  chapel  were  very 
appropriate,  the  procession  to  the  graves  was 
large ;  and  a  fine  large  wagon  drawn  by  four 
large    horses    was     provided     for     the    lame 
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soldiers  who  could  not  walk.  The  cemetry 
is  a  beautiful  plat  of  ground,  fixed  up  nicely 
and  overlooks  the  Missouri  river.  It  has 
natural  forest  trees  growing  all  over  it.  Here 
we  saw  the  graves  of  the  departed  heroes, 
arranged  in  regular  ranks  of  ten,  with  a  neat 
head  board  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name 
of  the  soldier  and  his  company,  regiment, 
etc.  Each  grave  was  decorated  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers,  and  after  an  eloquent  address  by 
the  chaplain  on  the  merits  of  the  dead,  a 
volley  three  times  repeated  was  fired  over  the 
graves.  After  the  benediction  was  repeated, 
the  procession  re-formed  and  returned  to  the 
home,  where  the  veterans  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  repast.  They  all  seemed  happy 
and  were  allowed  to  wander  at  will  over  the 
city  and  country.  We  could  not  but  wonder 
how  a  country  that  was  so  considerate  of  its 
veterans  could  be  so  unmerciful  to  the  people 
of  a  whole  territory  who  were  falsely  repre- 
sented and  traduced. 

Robert  Smith. 


TOPICS   OF  THE  TIMES. 
The  efforts  of  our  enemies 

ONE  of  the  great  evidences  before  the  world 
that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  the 
constant  war  which  is  kept  up  against  the 
Church  and  its  members.  We  are  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  by  the  attacks  which  are 
made  upon  us.  No  sooner  is  one  attack  re- 
pelled than  another  is  made,  and  we  have  no 
time,  if  we  do  our  duty,  to  become  careless 
or  sleepy.  The  adversary  of  all  truth  inspires 
those  under  his  influence  to  constant  activity 
in  their  efforts  to  hamper  us  as  a  people  and 
destroy  the  work  of  God.  The  words  are  as 
true  today  as  they  were  when  uttered  by  the 
Savior: 

"  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
love  his  own  :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you." 


No  better  class  of  emigrants  ever  come 
from  the  old  world  to  our  shores  than  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
people  of  good  habits,  industrious,  orderly 
and  well  behaved — the  element  out  of  which 
the  best  citizens  can  be  made.  And  so  far 
as  races  are  concerned,  they  come  from  the 
best  in  Europe.  But  though  they  are  not 
very  many  in  number,  their  arrival  from 
Europe  at  New  York  is  viewed  with  suspicion 
and  distrust. 

Our  enemies  at  Salt  Lake  City  have  been 
endeavoring  by  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood to  make  it  appear  that  our  emigrants 
come  to  this  country  in  violation  of  law. 
They  are  anxious  to  devise  some  scheme  to 
prevent  their  coming.  They  have  said  that 
the  Church  is  bringing  them  to  Utah  under 
contract,  and  that  written  contracts  have  been 
seen  which  the  emigrants  have  signed.  If  this 
were  true  the  emigrants  could  be  stopped,  be- 
cause there  is  a  law  of  the  United  States  which 
prohibits  the  bringing  of  emigrants  to  this 
i  ountry  under  contract.  But  it  is  not  true. 
The  Church  does  not  pay  for  the  emigration 
of  any  emigrants  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
have  never  known  the  time  when  any  contract 
for  labor  was  ever  made  between  the  Church 
or  members  of  the  Church  and  the  emigrants. 

Our  enemies  have  also  endeavored  to  con- 
vince New  York  emigration  officials  that  the 
Church  is  helping  emigrants  to  come  from 
Europe  in  order  toencrease  the  voting  strength 
of  the  "Mormons."  Thisisanotherfalsehoodso 
bald  that  it  isawonderthat  anyone  would  think 
he  would  be  believed  when  he  told  it ;  because, 
as  is  well  known,  it  requires  five  years  for  a 
foreigner  to  become  a  citizen  ;  and  if  our  peo- 
ple had  been  anxious  to  get  voters  in  this  way 
they  would  have  urged  the  converts  from  the 
Southern  States  instead  of  remaining  in  Col- 
orado, to  come  to  Utah.  They  are  native- 
born  citizens  and  after  six  months'  residence 
in  the  Territory  they  could  vote.  The  at- 
tempt to  thus  interfere  with  our  emigration 
exhibits  the  persistent  vindictiveness  with 
which  our  enemies  pursue  us.  It  might  be 
thought  that  a  people  so  feeble  in  numbers  as 
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we  are  could  scarcely  attract  much  attention. 
The  Catholic  church  has,  it  is  claimed,  215, 
000,000  members.  Were  we  as  numerous  as 
they  it  would  not  be  so  surprising  if  we  were 
viewed  as  dangerous  and  were  assailed,  and 
warred  against.  But  when  the  Lord  has  a 
Church  on  the  earth  it  makes  no  difference 
how  strange  or  how  insignificant  it  may  be, 
it  will  receive  attention,  and  its  destruction 
will  be  vigorously  sought  for. 

The  proposition  to  deprive  our  people  of 
their  franchise  illustrates  very  clearly  the  bit- 
terness of  the  warfare  that  is  being  waged 
against  us.  It  is  conceded  upon  every  hand, 
even  by  people  who  are  very  prejudiced  against 
us,  that  we  have  wrought  wonders  in  the 
mountains  in  building  beautiful  cities,  and  in 
redeeming  the  land  from  sterility  and  waste. 
In  all  the  business  relations  of  life  it  is  freely 
stated  by  those  who  have  dealings  with  us  that 
we  have  no  superiors.  We  posses  the  virtues 
to  a  wonderful  extent  that  are  most  valued  and 
admired,  and  yet  because  we  are  Latter-day 
Saints  all  these  good  qualities  go  for  naught, 
and  some  would  have  us  treated  as  the  most 
wicked  and  abandoned  of  mankind.  The 
negroes,  millions  of  whom  could  not  read  nor 
write,  were  lifted  from  their  slavery  on  to  the 
plane  of  freedom  ;  they  were  made  voters,  and 
it  was  made  a  crime  to  refuse  them  this  right. 
The  nation  did  this  through  its  representatives. 
And  it  is  the  proud  boast  that  by  this  legisla- 
tion this  became  the  freest  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe.  But  now  it  is  proposed  by 
those  who  hate  us  to  take  from  us  those  rights 
that  were  given  to  the  blacks.  We  were  born 
free,  and  are  the  descendants  of  a  free  ancestry; 
but  these  enemies  would  have  us  placed  under 
ban,  have  us  reduced  to  the  level  of  Chinamen 
or  Indians.  If  we  were  murderers  and  thieves, 
and  had  been  consigned  to  prison  for  these 
crimes  after  trial  and  conviction,  this  would 
have  been  part  of  the  punishment  we  would 
have  recieved — we  would  have  been  deprived 
of  the  franchise.  But  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  an  honest  people,  an  industrious,  well- 
behaved,  intelligent  people,  against  whom  no 
wrong  can  be  truthfully  alleged.     Aside  from 


obeying  God  instead  of  paying  deference  to 
man,  no  charge  can  be  urged  against  us. 

It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  in  Congress  can  be  so 
lost  to  every  wise  consideration  of  public 
policy  as  to  enact  any  law  which  would 
deprive  a  people  who  reside  in  six  or  seven 
States  and  Territories  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  Territories  and  in  the  States  to  be  admited. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  an  act  of  stupen- 
dous folly,  and  would  show  how  little  mankind 
had  profited  by  the  lessons  of  history. 

Centuries  ago  Egypt  tried  the  plan  of 
denying  the  Hebrews  the  rights  which  Egypt- 
ians had,  and  th<=  Hebrews  remained  among 
them  as  strangers  and  aliens,  a  distinct  race 
and  people.  And  thus  they  remained  until 
they  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers,  a  men- 
ace to  the  kingdom.  Other  nations  have 
treated  that  same  Hebrew  race  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner.  But  what  has  been  gained 
by  it?  Every  student  of  history  will  say  that 
it  was  a  narrow,  foolish  and  most  unjust  policy. 
The  Jews  have  sufferd,  but  they  have  lived  and 
they  have  prospered. 

Can  not  all  see  the  consequences  that  would 
follow  the  enactment  of  such  a  disfranchisment 
law  as  our  enemies  in  this  Territory  are  trying 
to  have  passed  against  us?  We  number  pro- 
bably a  quarter  of  a  million  souls  in  Utah  and 
the  surrounding  States  and  Territories — a  peo- 
ple active,  full  of  energy,  industrious,  frugal, 
united  and  intelligent,  possessing  every  quality 
necessary  to  make  a  great  people.  But  by 
this  proposed  action  the  Latter-day  Saints 
would  be  made  aliens.  Before  many  years 
the  aged  men  who  are  now  attached  to  our 
government  by  tradition  and  education  will 
have  passed  away,  and  another  generation 
will  be  upon  the  scene.  A  deep  sense  of  wrong 
would  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  at  that 
time  at  being,  without  cause,  unjustly  deprived 
of  the  dearest  rights  and  privileges  of  free 
men.  What  a  dangerous  element  these  might 
prove  if  some  ambitious  spirit  should  arise 
among  them  and  arouse  their  slumbering  an- 
tipathies and  hatreds  for  the  wrongs  they  had 
received  !     How  dangerous   to  have  such  an 
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element  in  the  midst  of  any  nation,  and  more 
especially  a  nation  like  ours  whose  power  rests, 
presumably,  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned !  Is  there  any  man  who  has  the  least 
idea  of  statesmanship  so  blind  that  he  cannot 
see  the  danger  of  such  a  condition  of  things? 
There  would  be  a  seething  mass  of  discontent 
which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  at  a  time 
when  it  would  be  most  dangerous. 

In  speaking  of  this  in  this  strain  1  mention 
it  as  an  ordinary  man,  who  has  profited  by  the 
lessons  of  history,  would  look  at  it;  but  as 
a  Latter-day  Saint  I  view  it  from  a  different 
standpoint.  We  are  yet  to  be  the  saviors  of 
constitutional  government.  That  is  our  des- 
tiny, and  notwithstanding  everything  that 
may  be  done  to  hamper  and  enslave  us  and 
deprive  us  of  influence,  we  shall  yet  accom- 
plish it.  The  Editor. 
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Chapter  XV. 

IN  THE  fair  and  lovely  month  of  May, 
1836,  to  Elydor  and  Ivie,  was  born  their 
first  dear  child.  It  was  a  daughter,  and  they 
named  her  Emily,  for  the  mother's  eldest  sis- 
ter, in  accordance  with  a  promise  made  long 
before,  during  the  time  of  Ivie's  first  love. 

No  one  that  knew  the  little  darling,  ever 
wondered  that  the  fond  young  parents  be- 
lieved her  to  be  one  of  the  finest  children  the 
world  had  yet  produced.  Not  only  was  she 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  possessed  of  the 
sweetest  disposition,  but  as  she  grew  she  proved 
to  be  remarkably  apt  and  intelligent,  far  be- 
yond her  age. 

In  February,  before  Emily  was  two  years 
old,  a  little  brother  was  presented  to  her. 

And  in  the  same  month  in  which  she  com- 
pleted her  second  year,  croup,  that  dreadful 
enemy  to  childhood,  snatched  away  the  little 
Emily,  from  the  tender,  loving  embrace  of 
her  earthly  parents,  to  the  reality  of  that  more 
perfect  love  which  rules  in  the  presence  of  our 
Parents  in  heaven. 


This  great  sorrow  was  borne  by  the  stricken 
parents  with  the  most  saintly  fortitude. 

Their  pure  and  earnest  lives  ensured  to 
them  so  much  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  kept 
them  so  near  to  Him,  that,  much  as  they 
sensed  their  heavy  bereavement,  they  were  too 
well  fortified,  too  mercifully  sustained  to  be 
overcome  by  grief. 

They  lived  on  bravely,  while  days  and 
years  passed  by,  toiling  patiently  to  enlarge 
and  beautify  their  home  and  its  surroundings, 
as  well  as  to  improve  and  elevate  their  hearts 
and  minds.  Other  children  were  born  to 
them,  which  added  to  their  happiness  and  also 
to  their  responsibilities. 

They  shared  unmurmuringly  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Saints;  were  driven  with  the  rest, 
from  their  pleasant  home  in  Kirtland,  and 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  until 
they  settled,  or  camped,  with  others  at  Mount 
Pisgah. 

Among  the  first  of  the  Saints  to  reach  the 
last  named,  temporary  resting  place,  Elydor 
pitched  his  tent,  (for  they  were  so  favored  as 
to  have  one, ,  in  what  he  considered  the  most 
suitable  spot,  and  there  he  left  his  wife  and 
little  ones  while  he  returned  with  his  team  and 
wagon  to  aid  in  bringing  forward  those  of  the 
people  who  were  without  means  of  their  own, 
and  dependent  upon  their  brethren  for  assist- 
ance. 

They  had  now  five  children  living.  Un- 
fortunately for  Ivie,  the  few  who  had  reached 
the  place  about  the  same  time  as  herself,  se- 
lected other  portions  of  the  Mount  upon 
which  to  encamp,  and  she  was  left  without 
neighbors. 

The  nearest  habitation  was  one  occupied  by 
strangers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  people 
who  were  gathering  there.  To  increase  the 
loneliness  of  her  situation,  almost  as  soon  as 
Elydor  had  left  her,  the  baby,  a  lovely,  seven 
month  old  girl,  took  sick. 

Being  unable  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
disease  with  which  she  was  attacked,  all  that 
Ivie  could  do  was  to  nurse  her  as  best  she 
could,  and  administer  to  her  such  simple  reme- 
dies as  she  had  at  hand,  uncertain  which  was 
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likely  to  be  of  the  most  benefit.  To  give  the 
little  one  a  warm  bath,  and  anoint  her  with 
oil,  was  what  her  impressions  would  have  led 
her  to  do  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
situated  as  she  was,  this  could  not  be  done. 
There  was  a  cold  drizzling  rain,  which  hung 
on  for  two  or  three  days  without  ceasing. 
And  she  had  no  means  of  having  a  fire  inside 
the  tent. 

So  she  dared  not  undertake  to  bathe  her 
baby ;  and  with  all  she  had  power  to  do,  she 
could  but  hold  the  little  sufferer  to  her  bosom 
and  watch  her  growing  rapidly  worse  all  night 
and  all  day.  The  older  children  were  also 
complaining  of  head-ache  and  other  bad  feel- 
ings, and  as  the  eldest  was  not  yet  eight  years 
old,  Ivie  could  not  venture  to  send  any  of 
them  out  to  try  to  find  help. 

In  this  lonely  and  anxious  condition,  she 
remained  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
after  her  baby  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
illness.  Then  the  little  spirit  passed  so  peace- 
fully and  quietly  away,  that  the  body  was  not 
disturbed  out  of  its  sleep,  not  even  so  much 
as  to  open  its  eyes. 

When  the  little  form  grew  cold  and  lifeless 
on  her  lap,  and  Ivie  knew  that  her  baby  was 
dead,  she  began  to  sense  more  deeply  than 
ever  the  sorrowful  condition  she  was  in,  her 
utter  helplessness,  and  dependence  upon  God 
alone. 

She  could  wash  the  little  body  now,  with- 
out danger  of  its  being  chilled  and  she  did  so, 
and  dressed  it  in  clean  white  clothes.  While 
she  performed  these  sad  rites,  she  was  earnest- 
ly, though  silently  beseeching  God  not  to 
forsake  her  in  that  awful  hour  of  trial,  but  to 
give  her  strength  to  endure  what  she  must, 
and  to  send  some  one  to  help  her.  Her  pray- 
ers were  heard  and  answered. 

About  ten  o'clock,  some  one  came  to  the 
door  of  the  tent.  It  was  a  young  man  from 
the  house  before  mentioned  ;  he  was  a  stranger 
to  Ivie  and  to  her  faith,  but  proved,  neverthe- 
less, a  friend  in  need. 

"  It's  so  terrible  dark  and  stormy  to  night, 
I  thought  maybe  you  and  your  children  might 
be  afraid;  so  I  called  'round  to  see  if  I  could 


do  anything  for  you,"  was  the  young  man's 
apology  for  intruding. 

Poor  Ivie  was  somewhat  relieved  now,  by  a 
slight  gush  of  tears.  She  could  not  weep  be- 
fore, and  only  a  little  now  ;  but  that  little  was 
sufficient  to  considerably  relax  her  over-strung 
nerves.  She  told  the  young  man,  if  she  had 
ever  needed  help  in  her  life  she  needed  it 
then;  thanked  him  warmly  for  coming  to  her 
tent,  and  inwardly  thanked  God  for  sending 
him. 

When  she  showed  the  young  stranger  her 
little  dead  darling,  he  spoke  words  of  aston- 
ishment and  pity  over  it,  which  seemed  to 
soothe  her,  and  help  her  to  realize  that  she 
was  not  in  a  world  where  all  the  hearts  were 
turned  to  stone. 

He  kindly  remained  and  watched  with  her 
during  the  night,  over  her  dead;  and  the 
next  day,  he  made  a  little  bark  coffin  in 
which,  with  her  own  hands,  Ivie  tenderly  laid 
her  beautiful,  white  robed  lamb.  And  the 
young  man  dug  a  grave  in  which  he  buried 
it;  the  first  of  the  "Mormon"  graves,  per- 
haps, that  was  made  on  that  noted  Mount 
Pisgah. 

Ivie  had  no  chance  to  sit  down  and  grieve 
over  her  sad  bereavement;  for  very  soon,  one 
after  another  of  her  four  remaining  children 
all  broke  out  with  the  measles.  She  knew 
then,  it  must  have  been  the  same  malady 
which  had  attacked  her  baby,  and  that  its 
failing  to  come  to  the  surface,  had  caused  the 
little  one's  death. 

"If  I  had  only  known  before!  "  she  would 
sometimes  say  to  herself;  but  she  knew  that 
regrets  were  useless,  and  wisely  turned  her  at- 
tention to  the  careful  nursing  of  the  children 
who  were  yet  spared  to  her.  And  through 
the  mercies  of  God,  she  was  successful  in  tak- 
ing them  all  safely  through  the  siege. 

When  their  father  returned  to  them,  the 
youngest  remaining  was  able  to  go  out  to 
meet  him,  and  say,  "I  am  the  baby  again, 
father,  baby  sister  is  dead  and  buried."  This 
was  the  first  intimation  Elydor  received  of 
what  had  befallen  his  family  during  his  ab- 
sence. 
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Chapter   XVI. 

There  was  a  little  respite,  then  Elydor  and 
Ivie,  with  their  chosen  people,  were  forced  to 
move  forward  again,  from  one  spot  to  another, 
until  in  1848,  they  located  at  Kanesville, 
Pottawatomie  County,  Iowa.  Here,  as  Ely- 
dor  was  requested  to  remain  and  assist  in 
matters  of  interest  to  the  Church,  they  re- 
sided for  four  years. 

During  that  time,  however,  Elydor  and  Ivie 
returned  to  Ohio;  for  Daniel  Kane  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  Abbie,  had  followed  thus 
far  after  the  Church. 

And  although  both  John  and  Ruth  Vere 
had  succumbed  to  death  amid  the  hardships 
to  which  the  Saints  had  been  subjected,  their 
daughters  had,  some  of  them,  married  and 
remained  in  Ohio.  For  these  reasons,  Elydor 
took  his  wife  and  their  two  youngest  children, 
leaving  the  elder  ones  to  the  care  of  friends, 
and  traveled  back,  about  two  hundred  miles, 
that  they  might  bid  good  bye  to  their  beloved 
kindred,  before  starting  across  the  plains  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  journey  to  be 
taken,  only  to  remain  two  days  with  their 
childhood's  loved  ones,  when  they  reached 
them. 

But  with  some,  the  ties  of  kindred  and  even 
of  friendship,  are  so  strong  and  lasting,  that 
almost  any  trial  will  be  endured,  rather  than 
miss  the  last  opportunity  of  associating  with 
those  whose  hearts  are  so  tenderly  bound  to 
their  own.  And  Elydor  and  Ivie  belonged 
to  that  class  of  people. 

While  residing  at  Kanesville,  they  had  also 
other  experiences,  both  joyful  and  grievous. 

Two  children  were  there  born  to  them ;  and 
one,  a  most  promising  son,  when  nine  months 
old,  was  taken  from  them  by  death. 

In  the  summer  of  1852,  they  started  with 
heavily  loaded  wagons  and  ox  teams,  to  cross 
the  plains. 

The  family  consisted  now  of  nine  persons. 
Father  and  mother,  (as  Elydor  and  Ivie  may, 
with  propriety,  be  called  through  the  remain- 
der of  this  story,)  six  children,  and  a  noble, 


generous  hearted  young  woman  from  Wales, 
who  came  to  them  as  if  sent  by  Providence, 
when  they  were  in  deep  affliction. 

This  young  woman  had  proven  a  faithful 
and  loving  friend  to  the  family,  during  a  long 
and  heavy  siege  of  sickness,  which  had  termi- 
nated the  earthly  life  of  their  beautiful  baby. 
And  now  the  little  Vere's  clung  to  her  as  they 
did  to  their  gentle  elder  sister,  a  sweet-souled 
girl  of  thirteen,  who  bore  the  name  of  her 
father's  mother. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  July  day,  when 
the  company  with  which  the  Veres  were  to 
travel,  was  ready  to  start.  The  captain  de- 
cided to  have  all  hands  hitch  up,  and  drive 
across .  the  river,  or  large  creek,  to  camp. 
This  done,  it  was  still  early  evening  when  the 
camp  fires  were  started,  and  preparations  for 
supper  were  being  made. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  Kanesville  had 
that  day  butchered  a  number  of  fat  swine; 
and,  as  a  token  of  good  wishes  to  the  travel- 
ers, he  sent  over  quite  a  quantity  of  the  fresh 
pork  to  be  distributed  among  them.  With 
pleased  anticipations  of  a  good  feast,  the  sis- 
ters put  their  frying-pans  over  the  fires,  and 
sliced  up  and  cooked  their  pork. 

"Are  you  cooking  some  of  that  meat, 
mother?"  asked  Mr.  Vere,  as  he  came  up 
with  an  armful  of  sticks  for  the  fire. 

"Yes,"  answered  his  wife,  "and  the  child- 
ren are  quite  delighted  over  it." 

"I  am  sorry,  Ivie,"  continued  Mr.  Vere, 
"for  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  best  for  us 
not  to  eat  of  it." 

"Well  then,  if  you  think  that,  father,  we 
will  not  eat  of  it;  I  will  fry  out  the  lard  and 
save  it,  and  throw  the  meat  away,"  said  Mrs. 
Vere.     And  she  did  accordingly. 

Some  of  the  children  grumbled  a  little  at 
not  being  allowed  to  do  as  others  in  the  camp 
were  doing,  but  it  made  no  difference ;  their 
mother  was  firm,  and  they  none  of  them 
tasted  the  tempting  fresh  pork. 

Before  morning,  cholera  broke  out  in  the 
camp;  and  before  they  left  that  camping 
ground,  a  number  of  new  graves  were  made 
there. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vere  were  among  the  first 
and  best  to  aid  in  administering  to  the  wants 
of  the  sufferers,  for  they  and  their  family  all 
remained  free  from  any  attack  of  the  dreaded 
disease. 

Whether  the  captain,  or  others  of  the  com- 
pany ever  felt  that  the  pork  and  the  cholera 
had  anything  to  do  with  each  other  or  not, 
the  Vere  family  knew  that  the  impressions 
"  father  "  had  concerning  the  fresh  meat  were 
from  God. 


Chapter    XVII. 

To  follow  the  company  across  the  plains 
and  give  descriptions  of  scenes  and  events, 
would  be  very  much  like  rehearsing  an  oft-re- 
peated story.  And  yet  there  is  sufficient 
variety  in  those  characteristic  experiences  to 
give  to  each  a  degree  of  wonderful  individual- 
ity, which  is  always  interesting  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Sometime  to  the  kind  readers  of  this 
sketch  a  chapter  may  be  given  in  detail  of  in- 
cidents which  occurred  to  the  Vere  family 
while  crossing  the  plains,  but  not  here. 

Their  long  and  wearisome  journey  of  four 
months  or  more,  was  completed  in  November. 
A  dreary,  tedious  winter  followed. 

Mrs.  Vere,  who  had  walked  nearly  every 
step  of  the  way  from  Kanesville  to  Utah- 
walked  once  until  she  fainted  in  the  road  and 
had  to  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
wagons — was  so  utterly  exhausted  when  they 
came  to  the  resting  place  of  the  Saints  that 
for  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  though  she  never 
could  be  revived.  But;a  strong  will,  strong 
faith  in  the  power  and  mercies  of  God,  and 
the  tenderest  and  most  loving  care  that  could 
be  bestowed  by  husband,  children  and  friends, 
finally  triumphed,  and  she  lived  on  and  be- 
came well  again. 

And  after  years  of  hard  and  patient  labor, 
the  Veres  found  themselves  comfortably  situ- 
ated in  a  respectable  home  in  one  of  Utah's 
blest  and  happy  vales. 

Four'children  were  born  to  them  after  they 
came  to  Utah,  all  sons,  making  thirteen  chil- 


dren in  all  which  Ivie  had  borne  to  her  hus- 
band. 

They  had  learned  some  of  the  higher  laws 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  Abbie  Kane,  as 
well  as  other  noble  women,  had  become  the 
companion  of  Elydor  and  Ivie  Vere,  mem- 
bers of  their  household,  for  time  and  for  all 
eternity.  And  other  sons  and  daughters  be- 
sides those  which  his  faithful  Ivie  had  borne 
him  were  given  to  Elydor. 

Brother  Vere  was  always  a  leading  man  in 
the  community  where  he  dwelt ;  always  looked 
up  to  as  one  who  understood  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  and  lived  according  to  the  same. 
Also  as  an  adviser  and  an  arbitrator  upon  every 
technical  point  where  a  knowledge  of  the. civil 
laws  of  the  country  was  required. 

And  Sister  Vere  enjoyed  the  same  high  re- 
spect and  acknowledged  nobility  of  character 
in  her  woman's  sphere  as  did  her  honored 
husband  in  his. 

The  Veres  were  always  known  as  friends  of 
the  red  man.  It  was  not  an  unusual  occur- 
rence for  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  friendly 
Indians  to  come  in  the  yard  at  a  time,  seat 
themselves  and  listen  attentively  to  what 
"Vere,"  as  they  called  him,  would  say  to 
them.  Especially  in  times  of  Indian  difficul- 
ties would  they  throng  about  him  for  advice, 
and  among  some  of  them  he  was  affection- 
ately known  as  "Pa-pa." 

From  his  splendid  large  melon  patch  the 
redskins  received  a  generous  share,  but  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  were  never  known  to 
steal  one. 

"  I  want  to  find  the  best  man  in  this  town, 
can  you  tell  me  where  he  lives?"  inquired  a 
stranger  traveling  through  the  settlement  of  a 
man  who  was  chopping  wood. 

"  Do  you  mean  Brother  Vere?  "  queried  the 
man  as  he  rested  upon  his  ax  handle. 

"That's  the  man  I  want!  "  said  the  stran- 
ger emphatically. 

"That's  his  house  over  yonder,"  replied 
the  wood-chopper  pointing;  and  the  stranger 
thanked  him  and  drove  on. 

Some  of  the  older  girls  were  married  and 
others  were  going  to  be,  while  Elydor  junior, 
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the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  was  a  born  wan- 
derer, ar.d  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
settle  down  and  become  as  steady  and  indus- 
trious as  his  parents  wished  him  to  be.  In- 
stead of  studying  his  lessons  while  in  school, 
as  a  boy,  he  was  usually  planning  some  inno- 
cent joke  or  getting  off  some  quaint,  witty 
expression  which  would  cause,  not  only  his 
school-mates,  but  his  teachers  to  laugh  in 
spite  of  themselves.  He  possessed  the  warm, 
generous,  sympathetic  nature  of  his  father, 
but  was  unlike  him  in  other  respects. 

As  a  young  man,  he  often  failed  to  so  ar- 
range his  affairs  as  to  give  proper  observance 
to  the  holy  Sabbath.  Upon  such  an  occasion 
he  went  one  Sabbath  morning  to  water  the 
horses  after  his  father  and  mother  had  gone 
to  meeting,  instead  of  attending  to  the  lesser 
duty  earlier  and  accompanying  his  parents. 
The  horses  were  staked  in  a  meadow  not  far 
away,  and  had  to  be  led  up  to  the  well  near 
the  house  and  watered  from  a  trough. 

A  Brother  Stone,  who  lived  a  short  distance 
from  the  Veres,  was  very  careless  about  his 
stock,  and  apparently  took  no  pains  to  pre- 
vent their  trespassing  upon  his  neighbors' 
property.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  tying  one 
end  of  a  long  rope  around  his  horse's  neck 
and  the  other  end  to  a  pole  ;  and  "  Bolly  " 
was  allowed  to  tramp  through  the  "Big  Field" 
at  pleasure,  dragging  the  pole  after  him,  no 
matter  whose  grass  or  grain  he  injured  so  long 
as  he  kept  away  from  his  owner's. 

When  Elydor  went  to  the  pasture  for  his 
own  and  his  father's  horses  on  the  morning 
above  mentioned,  he  found  that  Bolly  Stone, 
after  flattening  a  considerable  patch  of  their 
meadow  grass  so  as  to  spoil  it  for  cutting,  with 
the  heavy  pole  he  had  been  dragging,  had 
managed  to  slip  the  rope  over  his  head  and 
was  prancing,  capering  and  rolling  about 
among  the  animals  which  were  picketed  as 
if  to  show  them  how  pleasant    it   was  to  be 

free. 

In  blissful  ignorance  of  Elydor's  feelings 
towards  him  and  his  master  for  the  imposition 
they  had  practiced,  Bolly  invited  himself  to 
walk   with  the  Vere  horses  up   to    the   well, 


where  he  gaily  and  heartily  drank  with  them 
out  of  the  long  trough. 

This  was  too  much  for  young  Elydor's  pa- 
tience. Was  it  not  enough  to  have  to  draw 
water  for  his  own  animals  on  the  Sabbath, 
without  having  to  draw  for  this  troublesome 
Bolly  too  ?  He  determined  to  teach  either 
the  horse  or  its  master  a  lesson,  which  ought 
to  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  them  but  also  to 
the  community. 

Securing  the  other  horses,  he  took  off  the 
leathern  belt  he  wore  and  with  gentle  words 
persuaded  Bolly  to  let  him  fasten  it  around 
his  neck.  With  this  he  was  easily  held  while 
a  large  willow  brush  was  securely  fastened  to 
his  tail.  Then  Elydor  led  him  softly  through 
the  front  bars  out  into  the  main  road,  took 
the  belt  from  his  neck,  threw  the  brush  up 
over  poor  Bolly's  back,  gave  a  prolonged 
"Indian  yell  "  and  loudly  clapped  his  hands. 
Some  shepherd  dogs,  awakened  out  of  their 
Sunday  nap  by  the  noise  and  not  knowing 
exactly  what  it  meant,  set  up  a  tremendous 
barking  and  took  after  Bolly,  who  started  off 
in  the  wildest  alarm.  Elydor  quieted  the 
dogs,  but  Bolly  was  allowed  to  proceed  unmo- 
lested. 

Slash,  crash,  dash  he  went  up  the  street, 
through  the  school  house  grounds,  tearing 
madly  past  the  open  door  of  the  school  house 
where  Sunday  services  were  being  held.  He 
took  to  the  hills  above  the  settlement,  and 
towards  evening,  just  as  the  afternoon  services 
were  closing,  he  passed  the  school  house 
again,  walking  demurely  homeward,  carrying 
only  a  small  pole  attached  to  his  tail,  having 
worn  the  brush  completely  off. 

Although  Elydor  had  failed  to  attend  the 
Sabbath  services  that  day,  he  listened  with 
subdued  feelings  to  eloquent  appeals  for  his 
reformation  that  evening  from  his  anxious 
parents.  Indeed,  he  was  always  penitent  after 
neglecting  duties  or  doing  mischief;  and  his 
parents  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  unno- 
ticed from  which  they  might  bring  forth  a  les- 
son of  good  to  him  or  their  other  children. 

Brother  Stone  complained  to  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  ward  of  Elydor's  conduct  with 
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as  much  assurance  as  though  entirely  unaware 
that  the  same  teacher  was  one  whose  property 
had  been  much  damaged  by  the  manoeuvres  of 
Bolly  with  his  rope  and  pole.  The  teacher 
and  Elydor  had  a  conversation  concerning  the 
affair,  which  began  with  a  smile  and  ended  in 
a  laugh. 

There  was  no  ill-feeling  afterwards  on  the 
part  of  the  Veres,  but  the  Stones  felt  injured, 
and  for  two  whole  weeks  none  of  them  made 
their  usual  friendly  calls  on  any  of  the  Veres. 
But  how  could  Brother  Stone  stand  it  much 
longer,  to  keep  up  hard  feelings  against  such 
a  man  as  Brother  Vere,  simply  because  his  son 
had  been  thoughtless  and  un neighborly?  He 
wouldn't  stand  it !  He  would  have  the  thing 
straightened  out  and  made  right.  And  as  it 
commenced  on  Sunday  it  would  be  quite  in 
keeping  with  good  taste  and  order  to  have  it 
finished  up  on  Sunday.  So  about  three  weeks 
after  Bolly's  notable  race  through  town,  Bro. 
Stone  called  bright  and  early  at  the  kitchen 
door,  asking  for  Brother  Vere. 

The  Veres  were  at  breakfast,  but  the  rock- 
ing chair  was  unoccupied  and  he  was  cordially 
invited  to  sit  down  in  it,  which  he  did. 

"  Brother  Vere,"  he  began,  "I've  been  ter- 
ribly pestered  lately  with  the  stock  of  some 
of  my  neighbors  who  have  no  more  con- 
science than  to  turn  them  into  the  field,  where 
they  know  they  will  destroy  other  people's 
grain  and  hay.  There  is  a  right  way  of  get- 
ting at  such  things,  isn't  there,  Brother  Vere? 
Now,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with 
my  neighbors'  animals  in  such  cases?" 

Alas  for  the  freedom  of  speech  allowed  to 
children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  in  this  age  and 
in  this  country !  Ten-year-old  Ivie  looked 
slily  across  the  table  at  Brother  Stone,  and 
while  her  father  was  framing  in  his  mind  the 
proper  way  of  answering  the  questions  pro- 
pounded, she  gravely  made  the  following  sug- 
gestion : 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  do  with  them, 
Brother  Stone ;  I'd  tie  a  brush  to  their  tails 
and  set  the  dogs  after  them." 

No  one  made  any  further  suggestions;  no 
one  reproved  the  pert  child  or  even  looked 


ruefully  at  her ;  no  one  did  anything  except 
laugh  for  the  next  few  minutes,  and  by  that 
time  Ivie  had  finished  her  breakfast  and 
slipped  away  from  the  table  and  out  the  back 
door. 

Poor  Brother  Stone !  He  had  come  to 
make  reconciliation,  and  this  was  the  turn 
things  were  taking.  Should  he,  dared  he  be 
offended  with  that  dear  child,  Ivie,  who  was  a 
favorite  with  every  one,  himself  as  well  as  the 
rest !  Ah  !  no,  he  would  be  more  of  a  man  ! 
He  would  talk  of  something  else. 

As  the  laughter  subsided  so  his  voice  could 
again  be  heard  he  deftly  changed  the  subject 
by  asking  meekly,  "Are  you  going  to  confer- 
ence this  fall,  Brother  Vere?  " 

Again  sweet  peace  brooded  over  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  again  day  after  day  the  Stones 
made  friendly  calls  on  the  Veres,  borrowing 
axes  and  steelyards,  flat-irons  and  saddles, 
wash-boards  and  candle- wicking,  sugar, butter, 
flour,  and  all  sorts  of  medicines  and  useful 
materials  of  every  kind,  as  of  yore.  But 
never  again  was  Bolly  known  to  roam  at  will 
through  the  field  with  a  pole  tied  either  to  his 
neck  or  his  tail. 

Kind  reader,  have  you  ever  known  a  family 
of  "  Stones  ?  " 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  SELF-CONCEIT. 

THERE  are  degrees  and  diplomas  which  can 
not  be  won  at  the  universities.  A  little 
success  in  study  is  often  a  hindrance  to  their 
acquisition.  It  is  only  in  that  college  of  life, 
where  the  lesson-books  are  trouble,  failure  and 
disappointment,  that  a  man  deeply  and  de- 
voutly learns  to  think  little  and  truly  of  him- 
self. No  haste  is  possible  in  this  study.  No 
tutor  is  of  service.  The  heart  must  ponder 
life's  realities  in  God's  very  presence  to 
master  this  lesson.  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
may  help  us  to  write  M.A.  after  our  names; 
but  only  God  Himself,  in  the  college  of  life, 
can  teach  us  how  truly  to  write  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  "I."      Even  after  that  is  learnt, 
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it  only  needs  a  few  chapters  of  success  to 
make  us  soon  forget  our  attainments. 

A  French  writer  has  said  he  is  "  obliged  to 
conclude  that  amidst  all  the  conspicuous  in- 
equalities of  life,  God  has  made  the  most  equal 
distribution  of  common  sense.  For  men  are 
seldom  satisfied  either  with  their  property, 
health,  position  in  life,  or  even  in  personal 
appearance  ;  but  they  are  always  consoling 
themselves  with  this  reflection  :  'Well,  what- 
ever else  I  have  not,  at  least  I  am  not  wanting 
in  common  sense'  " — a  faculty  which,  per- 
haps, is  not  quite  so  common.  J*** 

The  Israelites,  in  their  manifold  wrong- 
doings, always  found  the  cause  to  be  in  Aaron 
or  some  one  else,  never  in  themselves.  To- 
day the  man  who  loses  his  situation,  or  fails 
in  the  examination  room,  or  takes  the  wrong 
step  in  politics,  or  produces  a  dispute  in  the 
family  or  church,  or  invests  and  loses  property 
— how  readily  such  a  man  finds  an  excuse  in 
the  conduct  of  others,  and  in  circumstances, 
rather  than  in  himself.  How  seldom  we  hear 
a  man  say,  "I  have  been  careless,  impulsive, 
unwise,  indolent;  I  am  only  reaping  the  results 
of  my  own  folly."  We  scan  heaven  and 
earth  for  the  causes  of  our  failure  when  we 
should  look  simply  into  our  own  hearts. 
Excuse-making  is  as  old  as  Eve.  A  man  has 
learned  much  who  has  learned  not  to  think 
too  highly  of  himself.  He  is  truly  brave  who 
dares  first  tax  self  with  the  results  of  past 
folly. 

Self-conceit  (like  all  other  vices)  is  the  mis- 
direction and  perversion  of  a  force  and 
quality  in  itself  good.  Self-interest,  self-re- 
spect, self-reverence,  are  most  essential  for 
our  culture  and  well-being.  No  one  will 
adhere  to  the  man  who  abandons  himself. 
But  out  of  the  necessary  principle  of  self- 
reverence  comes  often  a  mistaken  and  ignorant 
view  both  of  self  and  others.  We  have  only 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  pride, 
self-love,  arrogance,  self-esteem,  haughtiness, 
bigotry,  persecution,  to  see  how  wide  the 
ramifications  and  results  of  self-conceit  may 
be. 

The    parent    of     self-conceit    is   generally 


ignorance ;  its  home,  the  paradise  of  fools. 
Like  Mammon,  who  ever  kept  his  eyes  bent 
downward,  and  could  not  look  up,  conceit 
always  looks  beneath,  and  never  sees  beyond 
or  above  self.  Sometimes  conceit  is  a  para- 
site, borne  on  the  exterior  of  noblest  efforts 
and  highest  graces.  There  may  be  conceit  of 
principle,  of  fortitude,  of  goodness,  and  even 
of  religion  itself.  The  very  tree  of  life  may 
have  its  parasite. 

The  man  who  reforms  abuses  is  often 
obliged  to  wear  an  attitude  of  self-assertion 
and  to  face  a  constant  opposition.  Unless 
such  a  man  is  very  watchful,  he  may  come  at 
length  to  assert  himself,  and  forget  the  princi- 
ple he  is  contending  for.  He  comes  to  love 
protesting  and  fighting  rather  than  to  grieve 
over  the  necessity  which  occassions  it.  The 
creed  of  such  a  man  is  often  held,  it  has  been 
well  said,  "less  because  it  is  in  the  Bible  than 
because  he  finds  it  there." 

Hence  it  is  that  many  good  and  earnest 
people  have  a  manner  sour,  unpleasant  and 
forbidding ;  wanting  in  ease,  sweetness  and 
light ;  making  their  principles  to  be  disliked 
and  shunned  rather  than  be  admired  and 
imitated.  "Men.  like  bullets,  go  farthest 
when  they  are  smoothest."  "Honey  catches 
more  flies  than  vinegar."  There  is  no  un- 
loveliness  or  pugnacity  in  light.  It  enables 
others  to  see,  but  it  does  not  see  itself. 
Christ  was  a  reformer,  but  He  was  like  the 
sunshine  that  smiles  upon  you,  and  hides  the 
sun  in  the  very  fullness  of  light. 

There  is  difference  between  asserting  a 
principle  and  advertising   ourselves.  We 

never  can  serve  God  by  making  our  fellows- 
miserable  for  our  own  sakes  rather  than  for 
His  sake.  If  we  have  special  lessons  to  urge 
in  the  fields  of  religion,  temperance  or 
politics,  let  us  be  careful  how  we  seem  to 
publish  our  own  superior  excellence,  with  an 
unloveliness  and  egotism  which  can  only  make 
us  disagreeable  and  disliked,  and  bring  our 
good  cause  into  contempt.  This  is  a  dan- 
ger to  which  earnest  enthusiasts  are  particu- 
larly liable. 

Meanwhile,  self-reverence   and  self-reliance 
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must  be  wisely  fostered.  No  greater  torture 
can  a  man  endure  than  to  feel  that  he  cringes 
and  shrinks  away  from  life's  converse  and 
conflict.  Self-reverence  should  be  to  human 
character  as  the  salt  to  the  ocean  ;  or,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  well  says,  "as  the  unguent  of  the 
sea-fowl's  plumage,  which  enables  it  to  shed 
the  rain  that  falls  on  it,  and  the  wave  into 
which  it  dips."  To  lose  self-reverence  would 
be  like  getting  the  bird's  feathers  soaked 
through — then  it  never  would  fly  again. 

Every  circle  needs  its  center.  Only  little- 
minded  people  are  like  circles  which  are  all 
center  and  point,  and  little  circumference. 
A  fixed  center,  true  and  firm,  then  vast  and 
ever  increasing  circles  sweeping  around  it — 
this  is  the  symbol  of  the  reliant  and  generous 
mind. 

Self-conceit  has  two  special  infirmities. 
The  first  is  a  singular  blindness.  It  is  never 
able  to  see  itself.  In  this  particular  it  has 
been  said  that  humility  and  conceit  are  alike. 
It  is  only  part  of  the  truth.  Humility,  like 
the  eye,  does  not  see  herself,  but  then,  like 
the  eye,  she  never  looks  at  herself,  and  never 
will  ;  but  conceit  is  forever  looking  at  itself, 
and  yet  never  dreams  of  its  own  existence. 
It  even  admires  itself  and  does  not  know  it. 
Beautifully  did  the  wise  old  Greeks  say  that 
the  lovely  youth  Narcissus  resisted  every 
charm,  until  he  came  to  look  in  a  still  and 
clear  pool.  It  shone  like  a  mirror.  In  it  he 
saw  his  own  beautiful  form,  and  fell  in  love 
with  it,  thinking  it  a  deity.  That  love,  nec- 
essarily unrequited  was  his  death,  as  all  self- 
love  must  ever  be.  Such  self-love  always 
remains  unconscious  of  its  own  blindness,  and 
busies  itself  with  finding  out  other's  faults, 
without  ever  attempting  to  pity,  much  less  to 
cure  them. 

A  second  infirmity  of  conceit  is  its  in- 
herent poverty — poverty  of  blood,  which 
cannot  be  enriched.  No  man  is  so  poor  as  he 
who  is  so  satisfied  with  himself  or  his  work 
that  he  has  no  noble  desire  to  be  or  do  better. 
Delight  with  present  attainment  is  largely 
fatal  to  further  effort.  Noble  discontent  with 
self  is  a  right  stimulus  to   loftier  attainment. 


Conceit  will  sometimes  delight  itself  in  its 
poverty — wishing  to  seem  nothing,  only  that 
it  may  be  thought  the  more  of.  There  have 
been  those  who  have  indulged  in  habitual 
silence,  assuming  a  clever  look  (no  one  can  be 
as  clever  as  some  persons  can  look),  thus  hop- 
ing to  be  thought  wise.  Studied  reticence, 
broken  at  intervals  with  brief,  mysterious 
utterance,  is  one  of  the  guises  conceit  is 
pleased  to  wear.  How  difficult  it  is  to  be 
simple  and  natural !  How  beautiful  realness 
and  naturalness  are !  and  how  powerful,  we 
only  fully  appreciate  when  such  a  life  as 
Gordon's  is  lifted  into  conspicuous  admira- 
tion. 

Pride  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  mis- 
takes. Self  is,  after  all,  our  one  chief  enemy. 
The  great  lesson  of  the  four  gospels  and 
of  Christ's  life  is  this:  that  the  eye  which  is 
full  of  its  own  light  has  no  room  for,  or  need 
of,  Christ.  Christ  cannot  benefit  a  Pharisee. 
Hence  it  is  that  Christ  promises  so  much  to 
the  child  spirit,  and  sets  the  child  spirit  so 
high  in  His  kingdom.  Cleverness  and  much 
knowledge  will  often  make  skeptics  and  self- 
worshipers.  Only  much  humbleness  of  mind 
can  open  up  to  us  Christ's  truth.  Phidias 
when  engaged  on  his  famous  statue  of  Min- 
erva inserted  his  portrait  on  part  of  the  shield. 
The  Athenians  punished  the  man  who  thus 
"profaned"  their  "goddess."  Whenever 
we  venture  to  write  ourselves  into  the  gospels 
— to  say,  like  Naaman,  "/  thought,"  rather 
than  humbly  inquire  what  God  thinks — we 
are  self-banished  from  truth  and  God's  deeper 
mind.  The  prodigal  went  wrong  when  he 
began  to  think  much  of  his  rights.  He  came 
right  when  he  felt  he  had  no  rights.  When 
he  thought  much  of  himself,  he  lost  himself. 
When  he  thought  nothing  of  himself,  he 
came  both  to  himself  and  to  his  father.  The 
elder  brother  said  he  was  so  good,  "he  had 
never  transgressed."  If  he  never  had  trans- 
gressed before,  he  surely  did  when  he  so 
boasted  of  his  goodness. 

Conceit,  then,  is  a  most  subtle  mischief:  it 
is  blind  and  poor — a  barrier  and  hindrance  to 
all  possible  improvement.     Yet  how  often  we 
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indulge  in  this  self- worship.  How  common 
the  utterance,  "I  saw  what  was  coming,"  "/ 
took  the  matter  in  hand,"  "J  used  my  influ- 
ence," "I"  first  and  last,  like  the  Athenian 
who  said,  "In  this  fortune  had  no  part,"  and 
never  prospered  afterwards.  Not  in  vain  for 
us  should  be  those  old-world  legends  of  one 
trying  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  and  set- 
ting the  world  on  fire,  and  of  another  trying 
to  fly  heavenward  with  self-made  wings,  and 
thus  working  his  ruin.  The  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  carefully  watched,  lest  it  minis- 
ter to  this  sin.  It  was  the  tree  of  knowledge 
that  seduced  our  first  parents;  and  the  light 
still  shrivels  the  wing  of  many  a  moth.  We 
have  only  to  remember  how  much  there  is  we 
do  not  know,  and  how  truly  humble  the  great- 
est minds  have  ever  been,  to  guard  against 
this  enemy. 

In  the  most  critical  hours  of  life  conceit 
will  work  us  sad  mischief.  For  all  of  us  there 
will  come  times  critical — sad,  dark  times, 
when  intricate  problems  face  us,  and  with 
eager  outlook  we  ask,  "What  does  this  mean?" 
"What  ought  I  to  do?"  Such  events  are 
like  locks  we  are  trying  to  open.  All  life's 
best  is  locked  away  from  us,  and  we  are  try- 
ing our  different  keys  to  obtain  access  to  our 
wish  and  treasure.  Pride  says,  "Let  me  try 
my  key,"  but  it  will  not  turn,  it  is  so  stiff. 
Selfishness  tries  her  key,  but  it  is  too  big  to  go 
in.  Vanity  tries  hers,  but  it  is  so  manifestly 
bigger  still,  it  is  folly  to  try  it.  Temper  is  in 
such  a  hurry  she  cannot  get  her  key  in.  Con- 
ceit is  so  blind  she  cannot  find  the  key-hole. 
Then  comes  lowly  Love,  with  her  two  sweet 
sisters,  Modesty  and  Humility,  and  to  them 
the  door,  the  secret,  the  teaching,  and  the 
will  of  God,  all  lie  open.  Well  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  "The  temple  in  Ezekiel's  visionjwas 
measured  with  the  reed  and  the  line  of  flax, 
both  born  of  the  lowly  grass,  because  only  hu- 
mility and  love  can  either  measure  the  lowli- 
est goodness  here  or  the  loftiest  glory  yon- 
der." 

Vanity    makes    man    ridiculous;     conceit 

makes  him  contemptible. 

R.  H.  Lovell. 


KING    CANUTE    AND    HIS    COURTIERS. 

THE  history  of  England  gives  an  account 
of  many  kings  who  have  ruled  that  coun- 
try during  the  long  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  about 
fifty-five  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Of 
its  history  previous  to  that  time  very  little  is 
known ;  and  for  centuries  afterwards  history 
gives  us  but  a  very  meagre  account  of  what 
occurred. 

Among  its  long  list  of  monarchs  was  one 
named  Canute,  a  Danish  king  who  conquered 
the  reigning  princes  of  the  country  and  estab- 
lished himself  upon  the  English  throne.  For 
his  own  safety,  and  to  keep  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  acquired  station,  he  devised 
schemes  to  dispose  of  the  heirs'  to  the  throne 
— the  sons  of  deposed  rulers.  One  of  these 
plans  was  a  very  cruel  one.  Two  princes  of 
whom  he  was  especially  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of,  he  sent  to  Sweden  and  requested  the 
king  of  that  country  to  put  them  to  death; 
but  he  not  being  cruel  enough  to  do  so,  sent 
them  to  the  king  of  Hungary  to  be  cared  for 
and  educated  in  his  court. 

Canute  displayed  considerable  wisdom  or 
cunning  in  directing  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom so  that  he  would  gain  the  favor  of  the 
English  people,  and  in  this  he  was  successful. 
After  gaining  control  of  England,  he  attacked 
Norway  and  overpowered  the  ruling  monarch 
of  that  country  and  declared  himself  ruler. 
He  was  now  apparently  satisfied  with  his  con- 
quests, and  considering  his  kingdom  safe,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  religious  matters.  He 
built  churches,  endowed  religious  institutions, 
and  did  some  towards  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  his  subjects. 

King  Canute  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  mightiest  sovereigns  of  his 
time.  He  was  now  the  ruler  of  Denmark, 
Norway  and  England,  and  his  ambition  to 
conquer  was  pretty  well  satisfied. 

As  is  customary  with  kings,  he  had  attend- 
ants at  his  court  who,  like  mankind  generally 
who  seek  the   favor  of  rulers  for  selfish  pur- 
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poses,  were  in    the    habit  of    flattering  him 
when  an  occasion  presented  itself. 

One  day  some  of  these  flatterers  came  to 
him  with  words  of  praise  for  his  grandeur  and 
might,  and  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  all- 
powerful  and  that  his  command  would  be 
obeyed  even  by  the  forces  of  nature.  Either 
in  his  vain   blindness  or  for  the  purpose  of 


and  that  His  creatures  were  but  feeble  beings. 
It  is  this  little  incident  in  the  history  of 
King  Canute  that  is  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving. 

How  the  flattering  courtiers  took  this  re- 
buke we  are  not  informed,  but  we  can  safely 
conclude  that  they  were  a  little  more  sparing 
with  their  false  praise  ever  afterwards. 


CANUTE  AND  HIS  FLATTERERS  ON  THE  SEA  SHORE 

giving  his  courtiers  a  rebuke,  he  ordered  that 
his  chair  be  placed  on  the  sea- shore  when  the 
tide  was  coming  in.  Here  he  seated  himself, 
and  as  the  waves  came  towards  him  he  com- 
manded them  to  stay  back.  The  waves,  how- 
ever, gave  no  heed  to  his  command,  but  rose 
higher  and  higher  until  they  reached  his  feet. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  flatterers  and  informed 
them  that  the  power  to  control  the  elements 
of  nature  was  possessed  only  by  the  Creator, 


Instinct. — Man's  instincts  are  elevated, 
ennobled  by  the  moral  ends  and  purposes  of 
his  being.  He  is  not  destined  to  be  the  slave 
of  blind  impulses,  a  vessel  purposeless,  un- 
ment.  He  is  constituted  by  his  moral  and 
intelligent  will  to  be  the  first  freed  being,  the 
master-work  and  the  end  of  nature ;  but  his 
freedom  and  high  office  can  only  co-exist 
with  fealty  and  devotion  to  the  service  of 
truth  and  virtue. 
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Authority  of  the  Apostleship. 


I  HERE  is  quite  a  remarkable  disposi- 
tion among  some  who  call  themselves 
Latter-day  Saints  to  be  stumbling 
over  and  raising  questions  concering  points 
of  doctrine.  Such  persons  are  captious,  and 
fault-finding,  and  disposed  to  see  wrong  in 
almost  everything  that  is  being  done. 

It  is  unbelief  that  prompts  this  disposition. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  in  connec- 
tion with  God's  dealings  with  the  children  of 
men  which  cannot  be  explained  fully  to 
human  understanding.  Hence  faith  is  re- 
quired. No  man  can  please  God  who  does 
not  have  faith.  He  must  trust  in  God.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  men,  in  their  mortal 
condition,  can  comprehend  all  the  works  and 
providences  of  our  God.  If  they  could, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  them  to  learn; 
for  there  would  be  nothing  to  learn.  But 
because  we  cannot  understand  certain  princi- 
ples and  give  the  reasons  for  everything  that 
we  see,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  are  not 
correct.  It  is  because  we  are  ignorant  that 
we  cannot  understand  or  explain  them.  The 
time  will  come,  if  we  continue  to  progress, 
when  we  shall  understand  all  truth ;  and  the 
mystery  that  now  surrounds  many  questions 
will  be  entirely  removed  by  the  light  of  heaven. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  a  matter  cannot 
be  explained,  that  it  is  false.  There  are  very 
many  features  connected  with  the  earth,  con- 
nected with  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
connected  with  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  are  true,  but  cannot  be  fully 
explained.  And  it  is  unwise  for  Latter-day 
Saints  to  be  puzzling  themselves  over  abstruse 
questions  and  matters  that  are  of  no  particular 


moment  at  the  present  time,  that,  if  answered, 
would  prove  of  no  special  benefit  to  them. 

We  have  had  no  end  of  questions  asked  us, 
by  letters  and  otherwise,  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered very  well  at  present.  There  is  no 
necessity  that  many  of  them  should  be  an- 
swered, and  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to  be 
puzzling  over  them.  There  are  some  ques- 
tions, however,  which  are  asked  that  ought  to 
be  answered,  in  order  to  prevent  captious 
persons  from  taking  advantage.  In  that  class 
is  one  that  we  have  received  lately : 

"Why  are  the  Twelve  Apostles  acknowl- 
edged as  prophets,  seers  and  revelators?" 

It  seems,  as  the  writer  informs  us,  there  are 
some  who  question  the  propriety  of  this. 
Those  who  question  this  have  been  referred  to 
the  history  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  where  it 
says:  "called  upon  the  quorums  and  congre- 
gation of  Saints  to  acknowledge  the  Twelve 
Apostles  who  were  present,  as  prophets,  seers 
and  revelators,"  etc.,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  satisfy,  so  the  writer  says,  those  who  keep 
talking  on  this  subject.  They  quote  the  Book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  to  prove  that 
only  one  man  at  a  time  can  hold  the  keys  of 
the  Priesthood,  and  they  argue  from  this  that 
having  the  Twelve  Apostles  as  prophets,  seers 
and  revelators  only  causes  confusion. 

Those  who  entertain  the  thought  that  the 
sustaining  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  as  prophets, 
seers  and  revelators  is  likely  to  cause  confu- 
sion have  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  order  of  the 
Priesthood.  President  Brigham  Young,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  set  forth  with  great  plainness 
the  authority  of  the  Apostleship.  We  do  not 
quote  his  exact  language;  but  he  said  that 
when  a  man  was  ordained  an  Apostle  he  re- 
ceived all  the  authority  of  the  Priesthood  that 
a  man  could  hold  on  the  earth  in  the  flesh. 
It  comprehended  all  the  offices  of  the  Priest- 
hood. 

This  being  so,  if  all  the  Apostles  but  one 
were  to  be  slain,  or  were  to  die,  that  one 
would  have  the  authority  to  organize  the 
Church  in  its  fullness,  and  to  fill  all  the 
offices  of  the  Priesthood.  In  other  words, 
such  an  Apostle  could  organize  a  First  Presi- 
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dency,  a  Council  of  Twelve  Apostles,  and  fill 
up  any  other  quorum  in  which  there  might 
be  vacancies;  because,  as  an  Apostle,  he  would 
hold  all  the  keys  and  the  authority  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  do  this. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  were  ordained  Apostles  before  the 
organization  of  the  Church.  By  virtue 
of  that  authority  Joseph  acted.  He  received 
keys  to  perform  various  works  from  those 
who  had  held  these  keys  in  previous  dispensa- 
tions. Before  his  death  he  conferred  these 
on  the  Apostles.  They  received  them  in 
their  fullness,  as  he  had  received  them  ;  and 
his  martyrdom  did  not  deprive  the  earth  of 
that  authority  which  had  been  restored  from 
heaven.  It  still  remained,  and  is  with  us  to 
this  day.  He  was  a  prophet,  a  seer,  and  a 
revelator.  His  brother  Hyrum,  who  had 
been  his  Counselor  and  was  afterwards  Patri- 
arch, was  a  prophet,  seer  and  revelator.  The 
Twelve  Apostles  were  prophets,  seers  and 
revelators. 

But  because  they  held  this  authority  and 
had  these  keys  sealed  upon  them  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  it  did  not  follow  that  each 
man  would  exercise  the  authority  that  be- 
longed thereto,  in  giving  revelations  to  the 
Church.  Oliver  Cowdery  was  the  fellow- 
Apostle  of  the  Prophet,  having  been  ordained 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was.  The  Lord, 
in  speaking  to  him  says : 

But,  behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  no  one 
shall  be  appointed  to  receive  commandments  and  revela- 
tions in  this  church,  excepting  my  servant  Joseph  Smith, 
jun.,  tor  he  receiveth  them  even  as  Moses; 

And  thou  shah  be  obedient  unto  the  things  which  I 
shall  give  unto  him,  even  as  Aaron,  to  declare  faithfully 
the  commandments  and  the  revelations,  with  power  and 
authority  unto  the  church. 

And  if  thou  art  led  at  any  time  by  the  Comforter,  to 
speak  or  teach,  or  at  all  times  by  the  way  of  command- 
ment unto  the  church,  thou  mayest  do  it. 

But  thou  shalt  not  write  by  way  of  commandment 
but  by  wisdom  : 

And  thou  shalt  not  command  him  who  is  at  thy  head, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  church.     {Sec.  28:  2-6.) 

Oliver  was  authorized  to  speak  or  teach 
when  led  by  the  Comforter,  by  the  way  of 
commandment  unto  the   Church;  but  he  was 


forbidden  to  write  by  way  of  commandment 
— that  is,  to  give  revelation.  He  could 
write  as  wisdom  dictated,  but  not  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  there  being  only  one  man 
at  a  time  who  has  this  right. 

In  the  seventh  paragraph  of  this  same 
revelation  the  Lord  says  : 

For  I  have  given  him  the  keys  of  the  mysteries,  and 
the  revelations  which  are  sealed,  until  I  shall  appoint 
unto  them  another  in  his  stead. 

When  another  was  appointed  in  the  stead 
of  Joseph,  he  would  have  the  rights  and  the 
authority  which  Joseph  had.  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  was  appointed  of  the  Lord  to 
occupy  this  position  ;  and  though  the  other 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Twelve  had 
been  ordained  Apostles,  yet  they  could  not, 
consistently  with  the  law  of  God  and  the 
order  of  heaven,  act  in  the  same  capacity 
that  he  did. 

Latter-day  Saints  should  understand  this 
point,  and  it  is  by  the  observance  of  this  that 
confusion  is  prevented  in  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Speaking  to  Oliver  Cowdery  at  one  time, 
the  Lord  says  : 

It  shall  be  given  unto  thee  that  thou  shalt  be  heard 
by  the  church  in  all  things  whatsoever  thou  shalt  teach 
them,  by  the  Comforter,  concerning  the  revelations  and 
commandments  which  I  have  given. 

All  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  many  others, 
have  this  privilege. 


UP  FROM   TRIBULATION. 

[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE   360.] 

AUNT  SARAH'S  health  continuing  poor 
during  the  whole  summer  and  fall  of 
i860,  Aseneth  was  persuaded  to  stay  at  the 
farm  until  the  winter  school  was  open,  so  that 
Willard  had  ample  opportunities  for  studying 
the  character  of  the  girl  he  had  at  last  resolved 
to  seek  for  a  wife.  Such  study  could  but 
serve  to  impress  him  with  the  innate  nobility 
of  the  young  girl.  When  with  her,  he  felt  a 
sense  of  peace  and  rest  that  had  never  been 
his  since  he  had  left  his  dear  wife  behind  him. 
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Indeed,  the  whole  influence  of  Aseneth's 
character  was  one  of  unusual  loving  trust.  The 
power  he  had  felt  in  the  love  of  his  boyhood 
had  been  one  of  passion  rather  than  peace. 
Now,  he  was  quietly  happy  to  sit  down  by 
this  old-fashioned  Mormon  girl  and  watch  the 
supple  fingers  fashion  garments  for  the  little 
Mainwaring  girls,  or,  with  a  copy  of  his 
magazine,  read  to  her  sympathetic  ears,  the 
stories  of  all  that  was  taking  place  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

So  the  weeks  came  and  went,  on  the  farm, 
until  fall  had  almost  deepened  into  winter. 
As  for  the  folks  up  at  the  city  home,  poor 
little  Rhoda  had  found  it  almost  more  than 
she  could  endure  to  see  the  man  she  so  deeply 
loved,  deliberately  turn  away  from  her  and 
seek  some  one  else. 

"Oh  Lou,"  she  sobbed,  when  at  last  she 
poured  all  her  troubles  into  her  sister's  loving 
ears,  "  I  just  hate  that  girl  with  her  smooth 
ways.  I  just  know  she  is  a  hypocrite.  Talk 
about  persuading  her  to  stay  down  there  to 
nurse  Aunt  Sarah  !  It  is  all  a  plot  to  catch 
Will." 

"  Now,  Rhoda,  don't  go  too  far,  for  neither 
you  nor  I  ever  saw  anything  in  'Seneth,  like 
hypocrisy.  She  is  as  clear  and  straight  up 
and  down  as  you  or  [.  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  hate  her  for  loving  the  man  you 
yourself  think  is  so  wonderful  nice.  That  is 
not  any  crime.  Land  o'mercy!  her  having 
him  needn't  prevent  you  from  having  him, 
too,  so  far  as  that  goes. ' ' 

Rhoda  sat  straight  up.  "Say,  Lou,  I  never 
thought  of  that.  Oh  you  don't  know  how  I 
feel !  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  ails  me.  I 
am  just  fool  enough  to  be  willing  to  marry 
him  if  he  wanted  me  to  go  in  second.  But, 
you  know,"  in  her  own  honest  way,  "I  would 
lots  rather  be  first." 

"Well  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  in 
thinking  a  good  deal  of  a  man.  I  think  the 
wrong  comes  in,  in  our  setting  up  our  love 
before  our  religion.  If  our  Father  in  heaven 
sees  Willard  is  the  one  for  you  to  have,  He 
can  bring  it  about  in  His  own  time  and  way. 
If  I  were  you,  1  should  ask  Him  to  take  the  love 


out  of  your  heart  if  it  is  not  right,  and  if  it 
is,  to  grant  your  desire  in  the  future.  That's 
what  mother  has  always  taught  us  is  the  way 
for  us  to  do." 

Impulsive  little  heart,  "Oh,  but  I  can't 
wait  and  wait  for  years  maybe,  you  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  feel  as  if  the  earth  was  a 
barren  place  without  the  man  you  love.  I 
just  can't  bear  it,"  and  she  broke  out  into  a 
fresh  shower  of  tears  as  she  realized  all 
"years"  might  mean  to  her. 

"Well,  dear,  you  can't  help  it  as  I  see, 
unless  you  ask  Willard  to  take  pity  on  you 
and—" 

"Louvina!"  indignantly  protested  the  sob- 
bing girl,  "you  know  I  would  die  sooner  than 
do  anything  like  that." 

The  talk  ended  in  some  loving  words  of 
comfort  and  advice  from  Louvina,  and  when 
she  could,  Lou  went  to  her  mother  and  told 
her  the  whole  story.  The  two  women,  with- 
out betraying  the  girl's  secret,  even  to  the 
father,  contrived  to  arrange  for  a  trip  to  some 
distant  southern  settlement ;  the  mother  go- 
ing down  to  her  sister's  who  had  moved  to 
Cedar  City  to  live,  and  taking  with  her  her 
daughter  Rhoda.  When  Aunt  Mary  came 
back,  we  were  surprised  to  find  she  had  left 
Rhoda  there  to  spend  the  whole  winter. 
What  lessons  of  patience  and  faith  were 
learned  by  our  little  impulsive  friend  when 
absent  from  home  and  parents  will  transpire 
later  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

To  Willard,  the  city  home  seemed  a  trifle 
empty  and  lonely  when  his  duty  led  him 
there,  but  he  asked  no  one  where  Rhoda  had 
gone  or  when  she  would  return.  He  knew 
she  would  not  thank  him  for  any  undue  in- 
terest in  her  affairs,  or  he  thought  he  knew 
it.  He  had  conquered  his  feelings  insomuch 
that  the  thought  of  Rhoda  and  her  winsome 
eyes  was  only  a  sad  one,  not  in  any  way  bit- 
ter or  regretful. 

As  the  fall  work  had  shifted  from  his 
shoulders,  Willard  began  his  work  on  a  house 
for  himself,  across  the  field  from  Aunt  Sarah's. 
Early  and  late  he  toiled  with  as  much  vigor 
and  a  great  deal  more    innocent  gratification 
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than  he  had  worked  at  the  tasks  set  him  by 
his  benefactor,  the  Bishop. 

"Aunt  Sarah,"  he  said  one  cold,  stormy 
morning  in  the  last  of  November,  "  when 
this  storm  clears  off,  and  I  can  get  at  my 
house  once  more,  it  will  not  take  me  more 
than  three  weeks  to  finish  the  whole.  One 
week  of  outside  work,  and  then  I  can  bid  de- 
fiance to  wind  or  weather." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  be  inviting  us  to 
a  wedding  dance  to  celebrate  the  joyful 
event,"  joked  Aunt  Sarah. 

"Well,  I  want  to,"  answered  Will,  looking 
into  Aseneth's  eyes  with  as  direct  and  signifi- 
cant a  glance  as  he  could. 

While  at  work  that  day  Willard  resolved  to 
find  out  how  Aseneth  felt,  and,  let  me  be  an 
honest  historian,  he  felt  little  doubt  or 
hesitancy  as  to  the  result.  With  all  his 
sensitiveness  and  good  sense,  he  was  yet  a 
man,  and  had  all  a  man's  traditionary  faith 
in  himself  and  his  superior  charms.  I  am 
sure  I  don't  want  to  be  led  into  using  a 
sarcastic  tone  in  speaking  of  my  good  friend 
Willard,  but  that  particular  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  find  him  at  this  stage  of  life,  always 
excites  my  combativeness  and  my  ridicule. 
A  callow  youth,  and  an  inordinately  selfish 
man ,  are  alike  subject  to  the  disease  I  call  the 
"enlargement  of  conceit."  It  is  sometimes 
a  dangerous  affair,  for  I  have  known  it  to 
"strike  in,"  creating  more  confusion  of  the 
whole  organization  than  a  dozen  cases  of 
"struck  in"  measels.  For,  unlike  the 
measels,  it  can  neither  be  purged  out  nor 
sweated  out.  If  allowed  to  "settle,"  it  will 
so  engorge  the  bump  of  self-esteem  that  years 
of  experience  have  little  effect  in  making  a 
cure.  I  have  seen  a  few  women  in  my  life 
who  were  skillful  in  eradicating  this  terrible 
complaint,  but  it  generally  happens  that  a 
poor  woman  who  undertakes  a  chronic  case, 
finds  at  the  end  of  her  treatment,  that  her 
"esteem"  has  gone  along  with  the  remnants 
of  the  wretched  man's  "self-esteem."  So  I 
always  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  a  man  who  is 
impregnated  with  this  disease,  finding  some 
woman  or,  perchance,  some  fortunate  circum- 


stance, which  helps  him  to  recover  from  his 
complaint  ere  time  has  made  it  chronic.  I 
must  say  here,  in  justice  to  Willard,  that  his 
unlucky  experience  with  Rhoda,  had,  all  un- 
meant by  the  poor  innocent  cause  of  it,  a 
somewhat  refreshing  effect,  in  showing  him 
that  he  was  neither  so  fascinating  nor  so 
"smart,"  as  he  had  unconsciously  supposed 
himself  to  be.  A  truce  to  moralizing,  let  us 
get  on  with  the  story. 

That  evening,  and  for  several  evenings 
following,  Willard  sought  to  have  a  private 
interview  with  Aseneth.  Either  the  girl  her- 
self or  Aunt  Sarah  in  her  "way,"  prevented 
his  design  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

When  Sunday  came,  the  young  man  deter- 
mined to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands. 
So  he  boldly  invited  Aseneth  to  go  up  to 
town  with  him,  there  to  visit  with  her  folks 
while  he  got  his  mail  and  did  a  few  other 
necessary  errands.  Adding  that  they  could 
thus  attend  meeting  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
have  the  privilege,  perhaps,  of  hearing  the 
President  speak.  Aseneth  gave  a  quiet  assent 
to  his  proposition,  and  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing they  rode  out  of  the  farm  gate.  They 
did  not  get  away,  however,  without  a  part- 
ing shot  from  Aunt  Sarah,  who  desired  them 
to  have  matters  all  arranged  about  that  forth- 
comfng  wedding  before  they  returned.  This 
failed  to  annoy  Willard  as  it  would  have  done 
at  other  times,  for  he  was  glad  to  have  the 
girl  a  little  prepared,  as  it  were.  So  away 
they  drove,  the  cold,  frosty  air  of  early 
December  tingling  in  their  cheek  and  mak- 
ing their  generous  allowance  of  buffalo  robes 
a  genuine  luxury. 

For  at  least  a  half  hour,  they  rode  in  almost 
complete  silence.  Then  Willard  again  re- 
solved to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
and,  albeit  with  much  embarrassment,  re- 
marked, 

"Aunt  Sarah  has  an  odd  way  of  telling 
people  what  to  do !  " 

"We  can  always  excuse  her,  for  she  means 
no  harm,"  answered  the  girl,  calmly. 

"  Especially  when  we  want  the  same  thing 
she  does,"  laughed  the  young  man. 
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The  girl  made  no  reply  to  this  weak  joke, 
and  they  rode  again  in  silence.  Then,  with 
a  visible  effort,  Willard  said, 

"Well,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  know  that 
Aunt  Sarah's  penetrating  eyes  have  discovered 
my  secret,  and  I  thank  her  for  her  interest  in 
my  affairs." 

Again  no  reply.  So  he  went  on,  desper- 
ately, "  Aseneth,  will  you  mind  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  want  Aunt  Sarah's  words  to  come  true. 
I  have  wished  that  I  might  'find  favor  in  your 
sight'  for  this  long  time.  I  am  a  poor  lone 
fellow,  without  means  or  relatives,  but  I  can 
work.  And  I  have  felt  for  years  that  I  must 
have  a  home  and  family  to  help  me  to  do  my 
duty  as  an  Elder  in  Israel." 

The  girl  listened  quietly,  without  any 
words  of  reply. 

"Now,  ever  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  you  and  your  noble  character,  I  have 
determined  to  win  you  as  my  wife,"  adding 
as  an  after  thought,  "if  I  could." 

Still  no  reply. 

The  man  grew  rather  uncomfortable  as  this 
silence  continued.  "You  are  not  offended 
with  me,  Aseneth,  are  you,  for  speaking  so 
freely?" 

"Offended,  oh  no."  The  voice  was  so 
quietly  calm  as  if  discussing  an  impersonal 
subject.     "  What  should   I  be  offended  at?" 

That  staggered  Willard,  and  he  had  no 
reply  to  the  question.  So  they  rode  again 
in  siler.ce.  After  about  ten  minutes,  the  girl 
turned  her  lovely,  calm  eyes  on  her  com- 
panion and  said, 

"And  you  want  me  to  be  your  wife?  I 
never  really  thought  about  such  a  thing 
before."  And  he  knew  she  told  the  truth, 
for  her  tone  was  that  of  conviction.  "You 
see,  I  thought  you  were  in  love  with  Rhoda. " 
Then  she  had  fathomed  his  carefully  guarded 
secret,  and  told  him  of  it,  before  he  could 
confide  it  to  her.  This  was  getting  to  be 
rather  warm  work,  even  on  such  a  cold  day. 
But  he  had  started  in  and  he  was  not  made 
of  such  stuff  as  cowards  are,  so  he  determined 
to  tell  her  the  whole  truth.  And  he  did, 
not  sparing  himself,  nor  attempting  to  blame 


Rhoda.  He  was  noble  enough  to  take  the 
blame  upon  himself  when  talking  to  another, 
and  indeed,  if  he  had  not  been,  I  should 
never  wanted  to  be  his  historian.  The  whole 
story,  from  the  stolen  kiss  to  the  tossed  slip- 
per, and  then  he  sank  into  a  somewhat 
moody  silence,  waiting  to  hear  what  his  com- 
panion would  say  to  him. 

"So,  Brother  Gibbs,  you  have  been  in  love 
with  two  women,  and  now  you  fancy  you  are 
in  love  with  another.  For  a  young  man, 
that's  not  so  slow." 

How  horribly  fickle  he  did  seem,  now  that 
there  was  some  one  to  paint  the  picture  for 
him.     What  could  ail  him? 

"You  will  not  mind  if  I  ask  you  some 
questions?" 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  Willard. 

"Do  you  still  love  your  wife  in  the  east? 
As  well  as  you  ever  did  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered  passionately.  "I 
would  be  a  poltroon  indeed  were  I  afraid  to 
acknowledge  that." 

"I  should  despise  you  were  you  to  seek  to 
deny  it,  Brother  Gibbs.  What  would  you 
do  were  she  to  join  the  Church  and  come  to 
Utah?" 

"Oh,  you  know  what  I  should  do,  thank 
God  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul.  I  have 
talked  with  you  about  this,  and  you  know 
that  such  a  thing  is  the  burden  of  my  daily 
prayer." 

"You  must  bear  with  me,  for  I  want  to 
know  the  position  you  take.  Now,  if  your 
wife  were  to  come  here,  say  in  the  course  of 
ten  years,  and  find  you  married  and  settled 
down,  what  would  you  do?" 

"You  mean,  would  I  want  to  get  rid  of  my 
Utah  wife  to  marry  her?  " 

The  girl's  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonish- 
ment. "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Get  rid  of  the 
wife  that  was  sealed  to  you  for  time  and  all 
eternity  ?     How  could  you  do  that  ? 

"See  here,  Aseneth,  you  are  tying  me  all 
up  in  your  arguments.  Suppose  you  just  take 
this  conversation  in  your  own  hands  and  let 
me  listen.  I  will  try  to  answer  all  your  ques- 
tions, if  you  will   not  puzzle  me  too  much." 
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Certainly  this  was  so  unlike  any  wooing  he 
hf.d  ever  seen  or  even  dreamed  of,  that  he 
was  content  to  let  the  weaker  vessel  do  the 
steering,  for  a  while  at  least. 

"  You  must  think  me  an  odd  girl,  but,  re- 
member, you  have  asked  me  one  of  the  most 
sacred  questions  ever  asked  on  earth,  and  I 
was  not  expecting  it,  either.  But  I  will  con- 
fess, I  have  wondered  what  you  would  do  if 
your  wife  were  to  come  suddenly  from  the 
east  and  find  you  married.  Do  you  believe 
in  plurality  of  wives?  " 

"I  am  glad  I  can  answer  your  question 
with  a  clear  conscience  that  I  do." 

"  But  do  you  ever  expect  to  go  into  that 
principle  ?  " 

"  I  don't  hardly  know.  I  can  see  it  is  vir- 
tually going  into  it  to  marry  when  I  have  a 
wife  living.  But  I  never  thought  I  should  be 
good  enough  to  be  able  to  live  with  two  wives 
at  once.  It  is  not  necessary  for  all  men  to  go 
into  it,  you  know  that,  and  if  I  never  oppose 
it  or  talk  against  it  I  think  I  shall  come  out 
all  right." 

"Perhaps  so,  but  you  must  remember  that 
none  of  us  will  ever  get  any  reward  that  we 
have  not  earned.  It  would  be  foolish  for  you 
or  me  to  expect  to  go  where  those  will  go  who 
learn  far  more  than  we  do,  pass  through  more 
than  we  do.  Now,  I  don't  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  a  man  will  find  polygamy  an  easy 
thing  to  live.  And  if  he  fancies  that  the 
only  lessons  to  be  learned  in  it  are  those  a 
woman  learns,  he  will  wake  up  to  find  his 
mistake.  Of  course  a  woman  has  seemingly 
the  worst  of  the  bargain,  but  that  is  because 
it  teaches  her  to  depend  on  God  instead  of 
her  husband.  Now,  Brother  Gibbs,  I  have 
never  thought  of  marrying  you,  nor  anyone 
else  in  particular,  so  far  as  that  goes,  but  one 
thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is,  that  I  shall 
marry  a  man,  if  I  can,  who  is  not  only  will- 
ing but  worthy  to  enter  into  the  sacred  bonds 
of  plural  marriage.  Let  us  quit  this  subject 
for  the  present  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord." 

Willard  was  very  willing  to  accede  to  this 
proposal,  but  he  had  too  many  new  and  con- 


flicting thoughts  and  emotions  to  talk  much, 
so  once  again  they  fell  into  silence.  Just  as 
they  were  driving  into  the  outer  edge  of  town 
Aseneth  turned  to  her  companion  and  said 
timidly, 

"  Have  you  made  this  matter  a  subject  ot 
prayer  ?  ' ' 

"No,  not  much,"  he  was  obliged  to  an- 
swer. He  did  not  add  that  this  constant 
turning  to  the  Lord  for  guidance  was  at  di- 
rect variance  with  his  American  traditions  of 
manly  independence.  The  girl,  unconscious 
of  his  thoughts,  ventured  to  say, 

"  Shall  we  not  do  so  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  solemn  thing." 

Willard  rather  savagely  yet  silently  coin- 
cided with  that  last  observation,  as  this  mode 
of  courtship  was  not  at  all  to  his  mind  or 
taste.  However,  he  contrived  to  make  some 
indirect  reply,  and  then  they  were  at  the 
house  and  he  helped  her  to  alight. 

Verily  "Mormon"  girls  were  a  strange  com- 
bination of  humility  and  independence,  he  de- 
cided, and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  combina- 
tion was  as  disagreeable  as  one  might  think. 
One  thing  was  sure,  he  was  more  determined 
than  ever  to  get  this  quiet,  placid  girl  for  his 
wife  if  he  could.  Nor  was  his  self-esteem  in 
so  much  danger  of  engorgement  as  it  would 
have  been  if  Aseneth  had  been  other  than  she 
was.  Altogether,  it  certainly  looked  to  an 
unprejudiced  observer  as  if  Providence  had  a 
hand  in  his  life  and  labors. 

On  arrival  at  the  house  he  learned  that 
Aunt  Mary  had  just  returned  from  her  trip  to 
Cedar,  and  that  Rhoda  had  been  left  down 
there  for  the  winter.  He  had  a  message  from 
Aunt  Sarah,  who  had  sent  up  for  Aunt  Mary's 
youngest  child,  a  little  girl  of  about  eight,  to 
come  and  spend  a  week  with  them  now  that 
her  mother  was  at  Cedar. 

Aunt  Mary  let  the  child  go,  anyway,  for 
she  was  wild  with  delight  to  think  of  spend- 
ing a  whole  week  at  the  farm.  Hattie  was  a 
bright,  nervous  child,  with  a  tongue  of  flame. 
Not  so  witty  as  Tommy,  she  was  neither  as 
cunning  to  say  nothing  to  her  own  injury. 
She  was  a  pet  at   home,  and   was  allowed  to 
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let  her  tongue  rattle  away  at  its  own  sweet 
will.  Great  was  her  delight  when  she  found 
herself  really  in  the  carriage  between  Willard 
and  Aseneth  and  en  route  to  the  form. 

They  found  Aunt  Sarah  prostrated.  She 
had  been  taken  with  a  sudden  spasm  of  clean- 
liness and  had  undertaken  to  give  the  whole 
place  a  thorough  cleaning.  Aseneth's  ideas 
of  neatness  and  hers  were  hardly  the  same, 
and  she  thought  to  administer  a  stern  rebuke 
in  the  form  of  a  house  shining  with  cleanli- 
ness when  the  two  travelers  should  return. 
Poor  Aunt  Sarah,  she  generally  paid  dearly 
for  her  "spurts,"  and  now,  indeed,  she  was 
unable  to  rise  from  her  bed  to  say  a  word  of 
greeting  to  her  returned  "travelers." 

The  next  day  she  was  a  little  better  and 
had  Hattie  come  in  to  visit  with  her.  In  the 
flood  of  Hattie's  talk  Aunt  Sarah  caught  one 
word  that  arrested  her  attention. 

"Did  you  say,  Hattie,  that  your  mamma 
was  tired  of  living  at  the  city  home?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  you  know  since  George  died  and 
now  Rhoda  has  gone  away  mamma  wants  to 
get  away  to  some  other  place." 

"  Perhaps  she  wants  to  come  down  here?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  she  does,  may  be.  It  is  such 
a  nice  place  down  here,  you  know;  and  may 
be  papa  will  come  down  here  more  and  more 
when  the  ward  is  fixed  up." 

"And  then  how  nice  for  your  mamma  to 
be  here  and  be  the  President  of  the  Relief 
Society;  wouldn't  it  be  fine?  " 

"  Yes,  I  guess  mamma  would  like  that.  She 
is  papa's  first  wife,  you  know." 

"  To  be  sure  she  is,  and  if  she  comes  down 
here,  she  can  boss  us  all  down  here.  We  need 
bossing,  don't  you  think  we  do?"  and  the 
speaker  laughed  her  unmirthful  laugh. 

"  Yes,  my  mamma  can  do  anything,  for 
she  is  just  the  smartest  woman  that  ever  lived 
on  this  earth." 

More  of  this  kind  of  talk  followed,  and 
the  child  was  quizzed,  and  ideas  were  sug- 
gested to  her,  and  her  comments  thereon 
were  taken  and  carefully  treasured  up.  Hattie 
spent  several  afternoons  at  the  houses  of  the 
nearest  neighbors,  and  as  her  mind  had  been 


set  agoing  on  the  subject  of  her  moth-r's 
coming  down  there  to  live,  the  prospect  was- 
very  agreeable  to  the  child,  and  she  talked  of 
nothing  but  her  mother's  probable  removal. 
Some  of  the  neighboring  sisters  were  free  to 
say  in  the  hearing  of  the  child,  that  they 
would  be  only  too  pleased  if  her  mother  was 
to  come  down,  and  be  the  President  of  the 
Relief  Society.  The  ward  had  never  been 
organized,  as  they  were  not  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition, being  so  scattered.  Now,  however, 
so  many  new  families  had  moved  down  that 
there  was  talk  of  calling  a  bishop,  and  or- 
ganizing a  Relief  Society. 

We  will  not  follow  Aunt  Sarah  in  all  that 
she  did  and  said  for  the  next  month,  for  it 
was  a  time  of  great  trial  and  temptation  to 
her  ambitious;  somewhat  unscrupulous  nature. 

On  Christmas,  they  all  went  up  to  the 
city  home  to  spend  the  day.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day  Willard  went  over  to  the  home 
of  the  Langs  and  asked  Aseneth's  mother  if 
he  might  spend  the  evening  there. 

"Willard,"  she  had  said  to  him  one  night, 
when  he  had  been  talking  to  her,  "If  you 
want  to  see  me,  and  be  my  friend  in  very 
deed,  you  will  gain  the  respect  of  my  parents 
first.  I  could  not  marry  anyone  that  they 
disapproved  of. 

Here  was  some  more  old  fogy  notions,  that 
he  thought  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  driven  into  oblivion.  The  idea  of 
courting  the  mother  and  father  of  the  girl  he 
wanted  to  marry  !  However,  he  found  he  had 
to  learn  that  lesson  as  well  as  many  others  set 
before  him  by  this  "  Mormon  "  girl. 

That  was  a  merry  Christmas  night,  for  the 
family  joined  in  song,  in  corn-popping  and 
candy  making  with  such  earnestness  that  none 
remembered  that  they  were  thousands  of  miles 
from  civilization,  and  out  in  the  deserts  of 
the  West. 

Aseneth,"  Willard  whispered,  when  he  sat 
near  the  girl  as  she  was  shelling  corn,  "I  am 
puzzled,  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say  or 
do  to  please  you,  and  to  make  you  like  me." 

"  Don't  you?"  and  she  looked  around  and 
met  his  eyes  full  upon  her ;   then,  she  colored 
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in  spite  of  herself  and  the  blush  on  her  pale 
cheek  made  her  seem  very  charming.  "  Well, 
I  am  afraid  if  I  tell  you  what  to  do,  you  will 
think  it  another  of  my  odd  notions,  and 
maybe  laugh  at  me  for  it." 

"Try  me,"  and  his  breath  on  her  cheek 
stirred  even  her  calm  pulses. 

"Well,  first  you  must  please  our  Father  in 
heaven,  then  you  must  please  my  dear  father, 
then  win  my  mother  over  to  you,  and  after 
that  you  shall  have  a  chance  to  persuade  me 
to  listen  to  you." 

"You  set  me  a  hard  task,  I  am  afraid,  but 
I  shall  not  lose  you  for  lack  of  trying  to  ac- 
complish it.  I  am  going  to  ask  your  father 
this  very  night  if  he  will  try  and  fall  desper- 
ately in  love  with  me." 

"That's a  good  beginning,"  quietly  laughed 
the  girl.  [to  be  continued.] 

— .  <•»  • — 
A   PECULIAR  SECT. 

AVERY  strange  people  are  those  known 
as  Dunkards,  who  live  mostly  in  the  Ger- 
man counties  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
class  they  are  temperate  and  peaceful,  having 
many  strange  customs  and  ideas  which  are 
common  to  no  other  religious  denomination. 
One  characteristic  which  might  be  profitably 
adopted  by  other  peoples  is  that  of  meeting 
once  every  year  in  their  various  districts  and 
holding  for  several  days  what  they  call  a  "love 
feast."  At  these  gatherings,  which  are  usual- 
ly held  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  which 
all  the  faithful  are  expected  to  attend,  mutual 
confessions  of  sins  are  made  and  all  disputes 
of  every  kind  are  settled.  One  of  these  re- 
unions has  recently  been  held,  and  the  occa- 
sion is  thus  described  by  a  person  who  was 
present: 

"The  solid  old  farmers,  attired  in  the  an- 
cient dress  peculiar  to  their  faith,  and  hun- 
dreds of  women  and  children,  made  the  oc- 
casion before  opening  of  the  meeting  a  lively 
one.  The  meeting  house  is  just  as  peculiar  as 
the  religion  and  the  people.  The  floor  slopes 
from  both  ends  to  the  center.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  look  over  the  heads  of  those  seated 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  church. 


"On  the  second  floor  are  two  large  rooms. 
These  were  occupied  by  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  came  from  a  distance.  One  room  was 
occupied  by  the  men  and  the  other  by  the 
women  and  children.  These  apartments  are 
furnished  with  bed-steads  and  cradles.  The 
cooking  is  done  in  the  basement.  Some  six- 
ty men,  women  and  children  occupied  these 
sleeping  rooms  at  the  'love  feast.'  An  ox 
weighing  580  pounds  was  slaughtered  for  the 
meals. 

"  After  a  sermon  or  two  the  interesting  feet- 
washing  ceremony  took  place.  When  the  bish- 
op had  finished  reading  the  biblical  chapter, 
which  decribes  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the 
Disciples,  the  Drunkards  gave  a  very  fair  im- 
itation of  the  ceremony.  One  brother 
kneeled  down  and  washed  both  feet  of  three 
or  four  brothers  sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  row, 
while  another  brother,  girt  with  a  towel,  fol- 
lowed and  wiped  the  feet.  The  women,  all 
of  whom  wore  white  lace  caps,  washed  each 
other's  feet  in  the  same  way  while  an  ap- 
propriate hymn  was  being  sung.  Loaves  of 
bread  and  tin  dishes  containing  soup  made 
of  rice  and  beef  having  been  placed  on  the 
table,  all  the  members  pertook  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Every  set  of  four  brothers  and  every 
set  of  four  sisters  ate  soup  out  of  one  dish, 
two  sitting  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  table. 
The  members  arose  after  eating  and  embraced 
each  other  in  a  fervent  manner. 

"The  salutation  of  the  holy  kiss  followed. 
When  each  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  the 
member  next  to  him.  The  loud  smacks  re- 
sounded through  the  meeting-house.  Com- 
munion service,  the  breaking  of  unleavened 
bread  and  the  drinking  of  unfermented  grape 
wine  was  also  observed.  The  unleavened 
bread  was  in  strips,  some  six  inches  long,  two 
inches  wide  and  one-half  an  inch  thick.  A 
piece  was  broken  off  by  a  brother,  who  broke 
another  peice  off  and  handed  the  remainder 
to  the  brother  next  him. 

"The  meeting  lasted  two  days,  and  finally 
adjurned  this  afternoon  amid  warm  embraces 
of  affection  and  the  giving  of  the  holy  kiss." 

S.   N  Y. 
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GAME  OF   THE  ARTFUL  SOLDIERS. 

There  are  twenty-four  soldiers  in 
a  guard-house  under  the  command  of 
a  sergeant.  There  are  nine  rooms 
in  the  building  thus  arranged: 

The  sergeant 
takes  the  central 
chamber  and  ar- 
ranges the  men  in 
such  a  way  that 
there  shall  be  nine 
on  each  side  of  the 
house: 
The  soldiers  be- 
come weary  and 
ask  to  change  po- 
sitions, to  which  the 
sergeant  agrees,  on 
condition  that  there 
shall  always  be  nine 
men  on  each  side  the  fort.  On  go- 
ing his  rounds  soon  after  he  found 
his  men  thus  located  : 

As  there  were 
nine  men  on  each 
side  he  went  calmy 
to  bed,  never  dream- 
ing that  four  had 
taken  French  leave 
as  will  be  seen  by 
counting  up  the  men  remaining. 
About  midnight  the  four  runaways 
came  in  bringing  four  strange  soldiers 
with  them.  There  were  now  twenty- 
eight  soldiers  instead  of  twenty-four, 
but     they    bestowed    themselves    so 
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that  the  sergeant  found  only  nine  on 
each  side,  thus: 

Seeing  nine  on 
each  side  he  sus- 
pected nothing, 
though  there  were 
four  men  more  in  the 
house  than  at  the  be- 
ginning and  eight 
more  than  at  the  first  round.  Soon 
after  four  more  soldiers  climbed  in 
at  the  windows  making  the  whole 
number  thirty-two,  who  thus  dis- 
posed themselves : 

But  when  four 
more  men  entered, 
the  soldiers  now 
thirty-six  strong, 
were  forced  to  place 
themselves  in  the 
following  order: 
Having  exhausted 
the  pleasures  of  the 
post  eighteen  men 
departed,  leaving 
eighteen  to  baffle 
their  superior  which 
they  did  by  disposing  themselves 
thus: 

And  he  never 
noticed  that  he  was 
six  men  short  on  the 
original  muster  and 
eighteen  less  than 
on  his  fourth  round. 
The  illusion  is  easily  cleared  up, 
resting  as  it  does  upon  the  corner 
rooms  of  the  house  counting  in  two 
rows  each  time.  The  more  soldiers 
you  put  in  the  corner  rooms  the  less 
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there   need  be  in  the  entire  house, 
and  vice  versa. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   CHURCH 

HISTORY,   PUBLISHED   IN   No. 

II,  VOL.   XXV. 


1.  What  did  President  Young 
say  concerning  Lyman  Wight  and 
George  Miller,  who  had  the  privilege 
granted  to  them  of  taking  away 
some  of  the  brethern  to  cut  timber 
in  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin  ?  A. 
That  if  they  took  a  course  contrary 
to  the  counsel  of  the  Twelve,  and 
would  not  act  in  concert  with  them, 
they  would  be  damned  and  go  to 
destruction. 

2.  How  was  this  prediction  fulfilled 
with  regard  to  Lyman  Wight?  A.  He 
led  the  people  into  difficulty  and 
apostasy ;  he  lost  his  apostleship,  and 
another  took  his  place. 

3.  What  became  of  Geo.  Miller? 
A.  He  lost  his  office  and  standing  in 
the  Church,  and,  like  Lyman  Wight, 
died  in  apostasy. 

4.  Why  were  so  many  of  the  Saints 
anxious  to  leave  and  go  into  the  wil- 
derness at  this  time?  A.  It  was  well 
known  by  many  that  the  Saints  would 
have  to  leave  Nauvoo  and  go  into 
the  wilderness,  for  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph had  predicted  this. 

5.  Wherein  did  the  people  make  a 
mistake?  A.  To  think  that  they 
could  go  at  once  instead  of  awaiting 
the  time  of  the  Lord. 

6.  Who  was  sustained  as  President 


of  the  stake  at  Nauvoo  at  the  first 
regular  Conference  held  after  the 
death  of  the  Prophet?  A.  Wm. 
Marks. 

7.  Who  was  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  the  position  of  Stake  Presi- 
dent?    A.   Elder  John  Smith. 

8.  In  what  way  did  Marks  show 
his  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  the 
departed  Prophet  and  Patriarch?  A. 
He  hired  the  Mansion  House  of 
Emma  Smith,  where  he  arranged  to 
have  a  ball  in  the  dining  room,  which 
was  yet  stained  with  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  Martyrs  while  lying 
there  before  burial. 

9.  What  did  President  Young  and 
the  council  do  when  they  heard  of 
this?  A.  They  resolved  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  people  to  prevent 
them  attending  the  ball. 

10.  Who  else  of  the  authorities 
was  dropped  at  this  conference?  A. 
Josiah  Butterfield,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  Seven  Presidents  of  Seven- 
ties. 

1 1.  Who  was  chosen  to  act  in  this 
office  in  his  stead?  A.  fedediah  M. 
Grant. 


The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  published 
in  No.  11,  Vol.  25:  Sophronia  Wood, 
Bertha  Howell,  C.  E.  Wight,  Rebecca 
C.  Allen,  Henry  H.  Blood,  Jennetta 
Blood,  Annie  S.  Sessions,  and  Heber 
C.  Blood. 
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QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH   HISTORY. 


i,  When  was  another  selection 
of  Elders  made  to  go  upon  missions 
from  Nauvoo?  2.  Where  were 
they  sent  and  for  what  purpose?  3. 
What  was  prepared  by  the  Apostles 
about  the  time  these  Elders  were 
called  and  set  apart  fortheir  missions  ? 
4.  What  were  some  of  the  points 
contained  in  the  epistle?  5.  What 
instructions  did  it  contain  for  the 
Saints  abroad,  who  desired  to  share 
with  them  the  labor  as  well  as  the 
glory,  of  building  the  temple?  6. 
What  were  the  branches  of  the 
Church  required  to  do?  7.  What 
effect  did  the  epistle  have  upon  the 
Saints?  8.  What  two  good  halls 
were  finished  during  this  time? 


PRIZES. 

The  winners  of  the  prizes  offered 
for  Answers  to  Questions  on  Church 
History  in  the  first  half  of  this  volume 
will  appear  in  the  next  number. 

We  will  continue  publishing  the 
Questions  on  Church  History  and 
will  give  the  following  prizes  to  those 
who  forward  us  the  best  lists  of  Ans- 
wers to  Questions  on  Church  History 
for  the  last  half  of  this  volume,  com- 
mencing with  this  number: 

First  Prize. — One  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Second  Prize. — A  volume  of  the 
"Fireside  Readings." 

Third  Prize. — A  book  entitled 
"Afar  in  the  Forest." 


A   LITTLE  GENTLEMAN. 


The  other  day,  a  little  boy  eleven 
years  old,  was  sent  by  his  mother  to 
invite  a  friend  of  hers  to  tea.  He 
came  home  full  of  admiration  for  the 
lady  and  her  kindness  and  politeness 
to  him.  At  the  tea  table,  she  turned 
to  him  with — 

"Frank  I  have  a  compliment  for 
you.  Mother  and  sister  both  re- 
marked, when  you  were  gone,  how 
well  you  did  your  errand,  and  what  a 
gentlemanly  boy  you  were." 

Frank  looked  pleased,  and  the  col- 
or came  to  his  face.  "Miss  S.,"  said 
he,  "that  compliment  belongs  to 
mamma,  not  to  me  ;  for  if  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman, she  taught  me  to  be." 


BOY    CHARACTER. 


It  is  the  greatest  delusion  in  the 
world  for  a  boy  to  get  the  idea  that 
his  life  is  of  no  consequence,  and 
that  the  character  of  it  will  not  be 
noticed.  A  manly,  truthful  boy  will 
shine  like  a  star  in  any  community. 
A  boy  may  possess  as  much  of  a  noble 
character  as  a  man.  He  may  so 
speak  and  live  the  truth  that  there 
shall  be  no  discount  on  his  word. 
And  there  are  such  noble,  Christian 
boys,  and  wider  and  deeper  than 
they  are  apt  to  think  is  their  influ- 
ence. They  are  the  king  boys 
among  their  fellows,  having  an  im- 
mense influence  for  good,  and  loved 
and  respected  because  of  the  simple 
fact  of  living-  the   truth. 
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A    LITTLE    HERO. 


Two  little  boys,  brothers,  the  old- 
est six,  were  lost  last  year  in  the 
Mehama  Hills,  Oregon.  They  wan- 
dered away  Sunday  morning,  and 
were  not  found  till  Monday  noon. 
Their  dog,  a  favorite  Shepherd  dog, 
followed  them  and  stayed  by  them 
during  the  long,  dark  hours  of  the 
night  when  the  rain  fell  unceasingly ; 
and  doubtless  saved  them  from  the 
attack  of  wild  animals.  The  little 
six-year-old  gave  proof  of  his  heroic 
nature,  child  though  he  was,  by  tak- 
ing off  his  own  little  coat  to  protect 
his  weaker  brother,  while  he  endured 
the   cold  storm   with   only  a  cotton 


covering. 


THE   PLACE  FOR   LITTLE  DOGS. 

The  second  son  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  is  called  Prince  Eitel 
Fritz.  He  is  a  bright  little  fellow, 
but  like  all  other  children  is  some- 
times forgetful  of  his  manners.  His 
father  is  very  particular  about  his 
conduct,  and  is  especially  strict  with 
him  at  the  table. 

The  other  day  little  Prince  Eitel 
Fritz,  using  his  fingers  instead  of 
his  knife  and  fork,  was  corrected  by 
his  father  several  times  to  no  pur- 
pose. At  last  the  emperor's  patience 
was  exhausted,  and  he  said : 

"Children  who  eat  with  their  fin- 
gers are  like  little  dogs  that  hold  their 
food  with  their  paws.     If  you  use  your 


fingers  again  you  must  go  under  the 
table,  the  proper  place  for  little 
dogs." 

The  little  prince  did  his  utmost 
not  to  forget  this  time,  and  used  his 
knife  and  fork  like  a  man,  but  all  at 
once  he  forgot  again  and  began  us- 
ing his  fingers. 

"March  under  the  table,"  said  his 
father. 

Prince  Eitel  Fritz  crept  under  the 
table  as  bidden.  After  a  little  while 
the  emperor,  thinking  the  prince 
very  quiet,  lifted  up  the  tablecloth 
and  peeped  underneath.  There  sat 
little  Prince  Eitel  Fritz  undressed. 
His  father  asked  him  what  he  meant 
by  undressing  himself. 

The  child  answered :  "Little  dogs 
don't  wear  clothes  ;  they  only  have 
skin."  C.  M. 


BESSIE  AND   WILLIE. 


"What  you  sitting  side  of  me  for?" 
a     Bessie's  blue  eyes  opened  wider, 
As  little  Willie  Jenkins 

Took  the  vacant  seat  beside  her. 

"I  had  to  come,"  replied  the  boy, 
"For  the  teacher  told  me  to  ; 

He  said  I'd  been  so  naughty, 
I  must  sit  'longside  of  you." 

"Is  that  what  makes  you  look  so  cross?" 

Said  Bessie,  with  a  smile: 
"I  like  to  have  you  sit  by  me, 

Can  you  stay  a  good  long  while?" 

"I'm  'fraid  I  can't  this  time,"  said  Will, 

"For  I  wasn't  very  bad;" 
"You'll  be  badder  next  time,  won't  you?" 

"Yes"  lisped  the  little  lad. — Selected. 
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O  THOU  AT  WHOSE  SUPREME   COMMAND. 


Words  by  J.   E.   Reading. 
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Music  by  Jas.  Maxwell. 
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O     Thou,  at    whose  su  -preme  command  The  hosts    of    dark-  ness     fly, 
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Up-  held  by  whose     e  -  ter  -  nal   hand,    Thy  Saints  can     dare     or     die. 
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Thou  at  whose  word  the  trackless  deep 
Must  curb  each  flashing  wave, 

Owning  thy  voice  when  surges  sweep 
Destruction  round  the  brave, — 

O  hear  us  for  the  pilgrim  band 
Who,  o'er  yon  dark  blue  sea, 

Self-exile  from  their  native  land, 
Are  borne  to  worship  thee ! 

Father  of  men  !  Almighty  Power  ! 
Guard  them  from  every  ill, 


And  in  temptation's  trying  hour, 
O  keep  thern  faithful  still ! 

Be  thou  their  guide,  till  peril  past, 
Where  rest  and  joy  belong, 

On  Zion's  distant  hills  at  last, 
They  join  Thy  ransomed  throng. 

To  Thee  we  call,  the  Lofty  One ! 

Light  of  the  pure  and  free  ! 
O,  never  may  our  hearts  be  won, 

Thou  God  of  Truth,  from  thee. 


THE   LOVE   OF   CHILDREN. 

]  EXT  to  the  Creator,  the  mother  will  have 
S  the  child's  warmest  affections;  and  how 
warm,  how  tender,  how  true  are  those  affec- 
tions, none  but  a  mother  can  know.  How 
profound  and  complete  may  be  the  sympathy 
of  a  little  child,  no  words  can  express.  How 
loving  and  tender  a  caress  will  be  felt  by  the 
mother,  when  perhaps  care  and  sorrow  have 
brought  a  shadow  on  her  face,  and  her  little 
child  sees  it !  How  it  watches  the  expression 
of  her  eye,  the  tone  of  her  voice !  How  eager- 
ly all  its  powers  are  exerted  to  comfort 
and  please  her !  Oh  !  let  a  mother  beware  of 
harshly  checking  such  precious  manifestations 


of  love,  even  if  sometimes  troublesome! 
Children  are  sensitive  beings,  far  more  so  than 
those  believe  who  have  not  studied  them; 
they  can  reason,  too,  much  better  than  we 
imagine  :  and  many  cling  to  their  first  im- 
pressions with  a  tenacity  which  should  make 
us  very  careful  what  those  impressions  are. 


The  growth  of  a  believer  is  not  like  a 
mushroom,  but  like  an  oak,  which  increases 
slowly  indeed,  but  surely.  Many  suns, 
showers,  and  frosts  pass  upon  it  before  it 
comes  to  perfection  ;  and  though  in  winter  it 
seems  dead,  it  is  gathering  streangth  at  the 
root. 
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Lead  them  All  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 
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Fire  Arms,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery.  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 
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WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 
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Send  your  INSTRUCTORS  for  1889 

TO     THE 
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And  we  will  Bind  them  in 

Full  Cloth,  embossed  in  black  and  gold,  for75cts.  per  vol. 
Full  Leather,        '•  "        "  "        "       "    $1.00    " 

Covers  furnished   separately,  Full  Cloth,  50  cts.  each; 
Full  Leather,  75  cts.  each. 

Bouud  Volumes  XXIV,  Full  Cloth,  $2.75;  Full  Leather,  $3. 


SAMPLE  OF  COVERS. 


f\  n\ost  J^ar^dsom^  Qr^ri5tma$  preset. 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


o. 


nvj:. 


I. 


Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods,  Hardware,  Queensware,  China  and 

Glassware,  Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  CMldrens'  Wraps,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Eubher 

Goods,  Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing,  Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliums,  Drugs,  Etc. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR    THE  CHAMP/OH  MONITOR   AND   CHARTER   OAK  STOVES,   RANGES  AND    HEATERS. 

'We  make  a  Specialty  of  Home-Made  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods.' 


T.    <3-_    TX7"e"b"foer,    S"u.pexin.ten.d.errt. 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

RUNNING  SOLID  TRAINS 


SALT  LAKE  TO  DENVER 

WITHOUT  CHANGE 


Connections  made  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver 
and  Pneblo  for  all  points  East. 

See  that  your  tickets  read  via  the 

Rio  Grande  Western  Ruiy. 

J.  H.  BENNETT, 

Gen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

F.  Auerbach  St  Bro. 

Dry   Goods,    Fancy    Goods,   Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 


Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 


THE  FfliH, 

First  door  vent  of  dock  <>»  First  South  Street, 

The  great  Bargain  and  Novelty  Store  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  carry  a  large  line  of  House  Furnishing  Goods  in 
Crockery,  Glass,  Tin,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 
Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery.  Jewelry,  Japanese  Goods 
and  Toys.  Notice  the  place, 

13  W.  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


TEASDEL'S   4    STORES! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes 
and  a  Mammoth  Bazar  of  every- 
thing vseful. 

Large  shipments  of  Summer  Goods  ar- 
riving  dailv. 


—  DEALER    IN  — 

ALL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MEKCHANDISB 
Bfew  Home  Sewing  Machines. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs, ;  * : :  \  ^ 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  Reed  Calls,  producing 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and  terms. 
MAIN  STREET,     -     SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Wm.  M.  DAYIES, 
Bookbinder, 

Box  E., 

PKOVO,    -    UTAH. 


All  kinds  of   Magaznies 
Bound  in  any  style  desired. 


Old  Books  Rebound  and  made 
—  like  new. — 

Account  Books  of  every  de- 
scription made  to  order. 

Estimates  Cheerefully  Given 


The  Juvenile  Instructor  Office 

takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  baa  just  issued  the 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK. 

A   neat  and  well-bound  book  ->f  256  pages,  containing  all  the 
old  and  some  new  hymns  which  are  designed  es- 
pecially for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

Net    Price   per    dozen   S3. 00,    or   25    cents    osch 


THE  JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


BtiRTOfi-GlWERCo. 


Lumber,  Mouldings,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Combination  Fence  and  Fence  Machines. 

Agents  HOUSEHOLD  and  STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES.     GOOD    AGENTS    WANTED. 

Factory  Cor.  8th  South  and  State  Road.  Up  Town  Office  101  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
24-25 

26  %  %  THOPS,  28 1 H.  TH0IDflS,30  f{.  K.  TH0ffiftS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


24  25 


ESTABLISHED    1884. 

Jos.  V.  Smith,  Vice- President,  DIREOTOHS  = 

J.  F.  Grant,  General  Manager.  nebeP  j.  Gnnt>    j;  F#  Grant(     Geo   T  0de„      Jno    Henry  gmlth> 

E.  T.  Woolley,  Mgr.  Ogden  Braneh.  Jos,  F.  Smith,     Francis   M.  Lyman,    James  Sharp,     W.  W.  Biter, 

G.  G.  Wright,  3lgr.  Eagle  Kock  Braneh  Geo.  Uomnej ,  Junius  F.  Wells  and  C.  8.  Bnrton. 


Heber  J.  Grant,  President. 

B,  8.  Wells,  Sec.  Sc  Treas. 

Geo.  T.  Odell,  Asst  Manager. 

A.  G.  Barber,  Mgr.  Logan  Braneh, 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON   AND   MACHINE   CO. 

SUCCESSORS   TO   GRANT,    ODELL   &   CO.  AND   HOWARD   SEEREE   CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN  AND  LOGAN,  UTAH,  AND  EAGLE  ROCK,  IDAHO.   3-26 


THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

No.  60  Main  Street, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton. 


Wo.  H.  Rowe. 
Abraham  H.  Cannon, 
Spencer  Cfawson, 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Richard  W.  Young, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

Receives  deposits  payable  on  demand, 
Loans  money  on  approved  security, 
Draws  exchange  on  all  principal  points, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposits, 
Compounds  interest  thereon  quarterly, 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade 
And  Wants  Youb  Business. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction.    < 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah. 

24-25 


:h:o:lv£E! 

pipe    Insurance    Co. 


OF 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$272,865.58. 


Henry  Dinwooder, 
George  Romney, 
Thomes  G.  Webber, 
Frank  W.  Jennings, 


DIRECTORS. 

P.  T.  Farnsworth,       John  C.  Cutler, 
William  H.  Rowe,       David  Eccles, 
John  Henry  Smith,    Geo.  W-  Thatcher, 
Charles  S.  Burton. 
OFFICERS. 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PreVt-       JAMES  SPARP,  Vice-Pres't. 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.  GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS 

10-25  tf 
Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

Ipon'A  fjavingd  Hank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 

loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
16-25  1 

GODBE    PITTS    DRUG  CO., 

3Z>IR.BOTOR.S  = 

L.  S.  IllIU,  H.  Dlnwoodey,    David  James,  W.  H.  Shearman,   3.  B.  Farlow. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS. 

Pbkscbiptionb  Accurately   Filled   Day   ob  Night.      Mail  and  Expbisb 
Obdebs   Receive  Special  Attention. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
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Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Co. 


